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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The 
University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year (the fourth 
number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 750 journals are 
screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles 
are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy . 
AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph 
as concisely as possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the 
thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major implications. 
Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The 
abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or 
monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 
Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the 
title, the journal or monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbrevia- 
tions in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 
Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, 
not page number. The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major 
types of entries: (1) names of people and anonymous works referred to significantly 
and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract 
deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors' 
names. Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate 
genre and/or period heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories 
of their own. The annual index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the 
names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes some sub- 
categories. 
If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 

Abstracts of English Studies 

English Department 

The University of Calgary 

2500 Untversity Drive N.W. 

Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T2N 1N4 
SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, 
and World Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbrevi- 
ated list of categories contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) 
in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used 
with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, 
Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Parti- 
cularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 








» 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, 
Comparative Literature, Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, 
Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Science, Literature and Society, 
Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and Resources, 
Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 

General I]. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing 
and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour 
and Satire, Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, 
Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be 
placed in one of the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings 
unless the bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 
Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 
Britain III. Language (See General III) 
Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 
Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 
Britain VIII. Romantic 
Britain IX. Victorian 
Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 
United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 
United States III. Language (See General III) 
United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 
United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 

The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a 
literature written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on 
English literature and language: General, Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, 
Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 

The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was 


written after 1921, and also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of 
whose work was produced after 1900. 








ABSTRACTERS . 

The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: at; 
Bokinsky, Caroline G. (C.G.B.) Maddock, Lawrence H. (L.H.M.) 
Capwell, Richard L. (R.L.C.) McInnis, Judy B. (J.B.M.) 
Carmichael, Jane A. (J.A.C.) Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 
Dust, Alvin I. (A.L.D.) Schissel, Wendy L. (W.L.S.) 
Gonzalez, LaVerne (L.D.G.) ` Spellicy, James P.A. (J.P.A.S.) 
Gotimer, Sister Maryeugene (S.M.G.) Steeves, Edna L. (E.L.S.) 
Hoffman, Mary T. (M.T.H.) Taneja, G.R. (G.R.T.) 
Jago, David M. (D.M.J.) Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) 
Késter, Patricia (P.K.) 

ABBREVIATIONS & 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared 
for this issue: : 


AN&Q American Notes and Queries, 20,1-10; 21,1-6 (1981-83) 

Bi Books at Iowa, No. 38 (1983) 

Caliban Caliban, Vols. 16-20 (1979-83) 

DQR Dutch Quarterly Review of Anglo-American Letters, 7,4 (1977) 

DramR The Drama Review, 26, 1-2; 27,1 (1982-83) 

EA Etudes Anglaises, 32, 1-4 (1979) 

EWN Evelyn Waugh Newsletter, 13, 1-3; 14,1-3 (1979-80) 

Hermathena Hermathena: A Dublin University Review, Nos. 129,133 (1980,1982) 

HSL University of Hartford Studies in Literature, 14, 1 (1982) . 

ICarbS ICarbS, 4,1-2 (1978,1981) 

IowaR The Iowa Review, 13,1 (1982) 

JICL Jadavpur Journal of Comparative Literature, Vols. 14/15, 16/17 (1976-1979) 
JST Johnson Society Transactions, 1979 Fe 
L&B Literature and Belief, Vol. 1 (1981) 

Landfall Landfall: A New Zealand Quarterly, 32,2,4 (1978) 

MFS Modern Fiction Studies, 23,3-4; 24,1 (1977-78) 

MLS d Modern Language Studies, 12, 1-4 (1982) 

MR ` Massachusetts Review, 22,2-4 (1981) 

NYLF New York Literary Forum, Vols. 1,5/6 (1978, 1980) 

OQ 3 Ohioana Quarterly, 26,3 (1983) 

PAAS . Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 90,1-2;91,1-2 (1980-81) 

RAL Research in African Literature, 13,4;14, 1-2 (1982-83) 

ReAL Re: Artes Liberales, 7,1; 9,1 (1980, 1982) 

Rena Renascence, 35,5 (1983) 

RIN Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, Nos. 60-62 (1982-83) ' 
SAmF Studies in American Fiction, 10,2; 11,1 (1982-83) 

SR The Sewanee Review, 88, 1-4 (1980). . 
TWR Thomas Wolfe Review, 7,2 (1983) "A 
UDR University of Dayton Review, 15,1-3 (1981-82) 

ZAA Zeitschrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 29, 1-4 (1981) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Comparative Literature 


84-2308. Ahearn, Edward J. Toward a Model of Ecstatic Poetry: Coleridge’s KUBLA KHAN and 
Rimbaud’s VILLES I and BARBARE, MLS, 12, 3, 1982, 42-58. These three poems reveal ecstatic 
features and bear striking similarities and contrasts which invite comparative treatment, and through such 
treatment the perception of certain fundamental issues. These issues can be grouped under four headings: 
(1) the **content'' of ecstasy; (2) the intrusion in the ecstatic moment of disjunction with the ‘‘real’’; (3) the 
complexities of language and form that such paradoxical notions involve; and (4) the role of reader and 
audience. : E.L.S. 


84-2309. Fizer, John. ACTUALIZATION and CONCRETIZATION as Heuristic Devices in the Compar- 
ative Study of Literary Art, JJCL, 16/17, 1978/79, 71-85. Tocoordinate Roman Ingarden's phenomonology 
with comparative literature, the critic must distinguish artistic datum and aesthetic addenda. In reconstruc- 
tive actualization of the literary work the critic frees himself from cultural prejudice to describe the timeless 
object, the artistic datum; in concretization, i.c. , interpretation or creative addenda, he transforms the work 
in accordance with his own character and epoch. The comparative phenomonological approach disregards 
history in the study of actualizations; it may join artistic data of different genres, cultures and periods. It 
must reckon with history in the study of aesthetic addenda. A comparison of Schiller's Don Carlos and 
Dostoevsky's The Brothers Karamazov illustrates the approach. J.B.M. 


84-2310. Macmillan, M. The Study of Comparative Literature in British Universities, JICL, 14/15,» ` 
1976/77, 60-75. A study of comparative literature programs at the universities of York (single subject 
course in English literature); East Anglia (honors course in comparative literature), and Essex (first year 
program in School of Comparative Literature) reveals these schools paralleling the ideas of comparatists 
like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Henry Gifford. Sixty years ago Quiller-Couch urged the study of ~ 
literature’s social, personal and communicative aspects and foresaw the movement away from insularity. 
Those who advocate comparative literature within a single school stress knowing one literature well as a 
norm for comparison. Those advocating undergraduate comparative studies wish to break down traditional 
barriers between subjects and nations to discern transcending patterns. Teachers question not whether but 
when to introduce comparative studies. J.B.M. 


See also 84-2706, 2708, 2709. 
Education 


84-2311. Langford, Thomas. Literacy and Belief, L&B, 1, 1981, 11-18. Declining literacy in student | | 
writing reflects literary study divorced from moral values. Although a curriculum may properly include the 
literature of frustrated quest, even absurdism, it should also teach hope and order. The intellectual 
advantage of a Christian teacher is his belief in an ordered universe. : L.H.M. 


84-2312. Whitsitt, David. A Student's Thoughts on the Humanities, L&B, 1, 1981,91-3. Schools need to ` 
recognize the civilizing value of the humanities. Great art mediates between extremes of pessimism and 
optimism. Moral art, such as Joyce's Ulysses, civilizes man in making him more tolerant and less ignorant. 


It affirms love and life. ` L.H.M. 
Literary History : 

84-2313. Hynes, Samuel. What is a Decade?, SR, 88, 3, 1980, 506-11. A decade as a self-contained unit in 

literary history must have demonstrable distinctness. G.R.T. 


84-2314. Thompson, Leslie M. You've Gotta Have Heart; Or What's Romantic About a Pacemaker?, 
ReAL, 9, 1, 1982, 11-21. The Babylonians thought the liver was the center of human affections but most 
others made the heart the symbol for emotions such as love. The Old Testament dignified this idea, 
metaphorically; the Hebrews regarded the heart as the active conscience directing the conduct of lives. The 
Greeks, who influenced the New Testament, accented the emotional view of the heart and not the rational. 
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To St. Paul the heart was a synonym for the will and the experiences of religion, while to the Greeks, heart 
and Eros were most often synonymous. Modern doctors like Barnard have given it new dimensions and 
established the importance of the relation of psychology to physiology, as Poe illustrated earlier by his 
Tell-Tale Heart. M.T.H. 


Literary Theory 


84-2315. Antoine, Robert. Bharata and Aristotle, JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 9-25. Different conceptions of 
dramatic action rather than differences of formal structure distinguish Indian romantic comedy and Greek 
tragedy. Bharata's five avasthas (Arambha-Desire Aroused, Prayatna-Fulfillment Sought, Praptisambhava 
-Obstacles Raised and Encountered, Niyata phalaprapti-Obstacles Overcome, Phalayoga-Success) and 
Aristotle's complex plot (ideally exemplified only in Oedipus Rex with its hamartia, pathos, anagnorisis, 
and peripeteia) combine in various degrees of harmony in Euripides's Medea and Ion, Aeschylus’s 
Clytemnestra and Sophocles's Electra. Bharata conceived drama as liberation from an enslaved ego; 
Aristotle, closer to real life, saw tragedy as a reminder of that human condition. J.B.M. 


84-2316. Rogers, Thomas F. The Sacred in Literature, L&B, 1, 1981, 57-69. The scriptures are 
surprisingly realistic and much realistic literature is surprisingly ethical, even Christian in spirit. The 
honest portrayal of failure and depravity serves to caution, console, and make us more sympathetic. Such 


writing points out the need for the ideal, tells us that beauty manifests goodness, and actually brings us to - 
proper values. Thus literature reveals ‘‘what is most sacred.” L.H.M. 
Literature and Society 


84-2317. Art and the Church: Question and Answer Sessions with Wayne C. Booth, L&B, 1; 1981, 19-36. 
[In two sessions with the audience following his address ‘‘Art and the Church: or ‘The Truths of 
Smoocher'"' at the Brigham Young Humanities Symposium on the Arts, Nov. 11, 1980, Booth held that 
religious belief is closely linked to art and that there is hope for a distinctively Mormon literature which 
celebrates the church and its values. Ultimately, no conflict exists between beauty, truth, and goodness. 
‘‘Great art is a religious function. "7 Thus great criticism, which is necessary to art, also has spiritual value.] 

L.H.M. 


84-2318. Dauber, Kenneth. The Revisionary Company, SR, 88, 2, 1980, 184-97. An appreciation of 
literature in terms of its literariness need not amount to dissociating literature from life, or denying that 
literature embodies humanistic values. It, in fact, provides a basis for a more philosophical enquiry into the 
life and literature nexus. An accent, in literary criticism, on explication, on the conditions of a production 
of a work and its rhetorical aspects, presupposes readers' responsibility in the larger context of the 
community, literature and the humanistic values, and a large cultural role for the critic. A recent tendency 
among American critics to undermine the achievements of interpretative criticism, such as that of the New 
Critics, is misguided. G.R.T. 


84-2319. Harold, Brent. The Intrinsic Sociology in Fiction, MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 593-9. A study of the 
intrinsic sociology of fiction focuses upon the sociologic explanation provided by the fiction itself — the 
unity within a work — between aesthetic and social concerns. Such a study examines the novel's depiction 
of people in problematic situations. In its dialectical relationship to the mode of reference, the language, 
special terminology, and conceptual apparatus, the depiction of social life will persuade readers of the 
value and strategic necessity of the style of reference; the style determines the nature of the novel's 
understanding of the social problems depicted. Advantages of this approach may be seen in analyses of 
John Barth's Sot Weed Factor, Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice, and Joseph Conrad's The Heart of 
Darkness. J.A.C. 


Research Methods and Resources 


84-2320. Joyce, William L. Antiquarians and Archeologists: The American Antiquarian Society, PAAS, 
91, 2, 1981, 301-17. Isaiah Thomas first defined the Society's purpose — to collect ‘‘American 
Antiquities, natural, artificial and literary.'' The controversy over the worth of American culture, the 
general tendency in the late 19th century towards specialization, the desire to cooperate with other 
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specialized libraries, and the efforts to systematize and catalogue the material made the Society in 1912 a 
research library for serious scholars of American culture. J.H.Ro. 


84-2321. McCorison, Marcus A. Isaiah Thomas, the American Antiquarian Society, and the Future, 
PAAS, 91, 1, 1981, 27-37. Wealth derived from his printing business and his interest in collecting books 
led to Thomas's establishing, in 1812, the American Antiquarian Society to promote literature and the arts 
with a focus on the origins of the New World. In the late 19th century, research universities displaced the 
amateur tradition in scholarship. As a result the Society early in the 20th century began specializing in book 
collecting and bibliographical research, Thomas's first interest. Independent institutions such as the 
Society, in spite of financial pressures, have become centers for advanced study designed to encourage 
interaction among scholars. J.H.Ro. 


Theory of Criticism 


84-2322. Kirk, Russell! A. The Moral Imagination, L&B, 1, 1981, 37-49. Burke (Reflections on the 
Revolution in France) defines ‘‘moral imagination'' as it appears in the great literature of every age. Such 
normative consciousness reveals the dignity of human nature. Any public which fails to develop the 
**moral imagination’’ falls first to the ‘‘idyllic imagination, "` which rejects the conventional, and finally to 


- the ‘‘diabolic,’’ which embraces the perverse and subhuman. From early childhood, we should experience 


humane literature on four levels: fantasy; narrative history and biography; reflective prose and poetic 
fiction; philosophy and theology. T. S. Eliot is the heir of Virgil and Dante in trying to restore literature to 
its moral function. L.H.M. 


84-2323. Tanner, Stephen L. The Moral Imagination and Modern Critical Theory, L&B, 1, 1981, 53-6. 
The debate between traditional humanist critics and proponents of deconstruction means that almost 
everything in critical theory is being questioned. In this context, Kirk's defense of moral criticism is 
“salutary” [See A.E.S. item 84-2322]. The traditionalist will agree that literature is normative but may 
quibble about specific norms. The deconstructionists will see Kirk's arguments as irrelevant because they 
are grounded in the assumption that literature imitates life. L.H.M. 


84-2324. Young, Bruce W. Literary Criticism and Religious Values, L&B, 1, 1981, 95-112. We must 
examine our critical concepts in the light of our religious beliefs. Latter-day Saints see no division between 
content and form and no division of literature into mimetic, aesthetic, and moral compartments. The 
mimetic and aesthetic join finally in a moral effect. Every element of literature contributes to that effect. 
Fantasy and symbol, for example, reveal essential patterns underlying human experience. Thus the 


. ultimate criteria for judging any work of art must be moral. L.H.M. 


See also 84-2309. 
Translation 


84-2325. Hirsch, David H., and Nehama Aschkenasy. Translatable Structure, Untranslatable Poem: 
Psalm 24, MLS, 12, 4, 1982, 21-34. With Psalm 24 as an exemplary text, it may be argued that the 
successful transposition of Hebrew parallel structures into English and other classical and vernacular 
languages indicates that parallelism itself is a translatable structure. While parallelism in the poem is an 
important structural element, the overall structure is a more powerful poetic feature than the individual 
parallelism. E.L.S. 


Women's Studies 


84-2326. Debax, Jean Paul. Et voilà pourquoi votre femme est muette . . . [And that is why your wife is 
mute], Caliban, 17, 1980, 23-37. The theme of the mute woman, probably originating in folklore, relates 
to the female's passage from girlhood to womanhood in marriage. Ben Jonson's Epicoene and Moliére’s 
Médecin Malgré Lui appeared just as the nuclear family was replacing the extended medieval family and 
the relationship between spouses assumed greater importance. In all three plays the woman gains the use of 
her tongue upon marriage and uses it as her only weapon against the husband whose castrating will strives 
to reduce her to silent impotence. The specialization of the words ‘‘shrew’’ and ‘‘gossip’’ during the age to 
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refer only to women reveals the social movement to keep women in their place by presenting talkers as 
unnatural ‘‘masculine’’ women associated with the devil. (In French). J.B.M. S 


See also 84-2346, 2361,.2464, 2469, 2473, 2480, 2489, 2580, 2644, 2697, 2699, 2718. 
GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 

History 
84-2327. Shapiro, Fred R. ‘‘Frisbee’’ and ‘‘Night People’, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 51-2. The Princeton 
Alumni Weekly prints frisbee May 3, 1957, a use earlier than that in the OED. In Newsweek, July 8, 1957, 
the word is used as a verb, again an early citation. The word seems to have risen from an informal game 


played with bakery tins from the Frisbie Pie Company, Bridgeport, CT. Night people, rising from a 
personal philosophy, has now been extended, usually in a singular sense, to individual behaviour. A LD. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fantasy 


84-2328. Levy, Maurice. Approches du Texte Fantastique [Approaches Befitting the Fantastic Text], 
Caliban, 16, 1979, 3-15. The most satisfying approach to fantastic literature combines thematic, historical, 
structural, psychoanalytical, mythical, and sociological approaches to analyze the conflict between« 
delirium and writing inherent in the genre. Fantasy materializes the metaphysical emptiness that writing 
seeks to mask. Neither Northrop Frye’s nor Robert Scholes’s generic classifications adequately account for 
fantastic literature which obversely treats the themes of realistic literature by literalizing its metaphors and 
uncovering its Oedipal underpinnings. Sociological criticism suggests that society produces and consumes 
fantastic literature as a regulator that demobilized criticism by turning the audience to a dream world. (In 
French). J.B.M. 


Fiction 


84-2329. Baruch, Elaine Hoffman. The Feminine ‘‘Bildungsroman'’: Education through Marriage, MR, 
22, 2, 1981, 335-57. The real feminine bildungsroman has not been written. The heroines of Emma, Jane 
Eyre, Madame Bovary, Middlemarch, Anna Karenina, Portrait of a Lady, and Lady Chatterley's Lover all 
seek education or self-development through marriage and invariably fail to find a self-satisfying solution or 
one that women today can accept. . J.H.Ro. 


84-2330. Guzlowski, John Z., and Yvonne Shikany Eddy. Studies of the Modern Novel and the City: A 
Selected Checklist, MFS, 24, 1, 1978, 147-53. [Part I consists of general and theoretical studies. Parts II to 
V focus on American, British, Continental, and Latin American literatures. This bibliography includes, 
material from 1946 to the present and is fairly comprehensive, including foreign criticism, unpublished ` 
dissertations, and comparative studies. ] J.A.C. 


84-2331. Gondebeaud, Louis. GUZMAN D'ALFARACHE en Angleterre: 1622-1708 [GUZMAN DE 
ALFARACHE in England: 1622-1708], Caliban, 20, 1983, 19-27. More popular than Don Quixote or Gil 
Blas, Guzman de Alfarache greatly influenced the English picaresque novel. James Mabbe in 1622 
published a brilliant, accurate translation well-received as a work full of sound moral instruction. By 
providing marginal glosses for Alemán's proverbs and rhetorical tropes, he cemented the work’s fame as a 
miscellany. The 1656 edition reproduced his text, deleted the marginal glosses and inserted witty in the 
title. The editions of 1655, 1685 and 1708 removed moral commentary and marginal annotations. The 
anonymous transiators of the 1708 edition used Gabriel Brémond's French translation of 1695 which 
suppressed Guzmán's conversion and added violent satire against clergy and lawyers. The picaro thus 
evolved from repentant sinner to cynical pleasure-seeker. (In French). J.B.M. 


84-2332. Levy, Diane Wolfe. City Signs: Toward a Definition of Urban Literature, MFS, 24, 1, 1978, 

65-73. The function of the city is changing in contemporary literature as authors explore its experiential t 
rather than moral ramifications. An analysis of urbanism (where setting takes precedence and rises to the 
level of protagonist) as substantive narrative rather than as metaphor is an approach to defining it. Fiction 


that attempts to interiorize the impact of the city includes Raymond’s Queneau’s Zazi sans le Métro and 








' 
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Alain Robbe-Grillet's Project pour une révolution à New York. In each a labyrinthian subway system is a 


à KI central image; each has temporal disorientation of the action; neither has a satisfying denouement nor point 





| 
| 
| 


of departure; characters show multiple identities; fragmentation is a theme; film scenarios and the mystery 
story are key factors. J.A.C. 


84-2333. Molho, Maurice. Picarisme des origines ou la dialectique du maître et de l'esclave [Picarism from 
the Origins or the Dialectic of the Master and the Slave], Caliban, 20, 1983, 5-17. The narrator of the 
picaresque novel subverts his apparent slave relationship to the silent master as recipient of the narration 
and archetype of the picaro’s numerous masters by revealing the masters’ subjection to those possessing 
more power. The alienated masters of Lazarillo de Tormes, Quevedo's El Buscon and Alemán's Guzman | 
de Alfarache, who lack self-awareness of their ‘‘choseite’’, serve as mediators between the narrator and the 
Master interlocutor. Defoe’s Moll Flanders shares the Spanish picaros’ bastard birth and Oedipal pattern in 
her adventures, but with her evil resides in the precarity of wealth, not pursuit or possession. The 
picaresque novel attempts to ‘‘establish a moral history of modem man, and of his formation through 
servitude and work’’. (In French). J.B.M. 


84-2334. Wirth-Nesher, Hana. The Modern Jewish Novel and the City: Franz Kafka, Henry Roth, and 
i Amos Oz, MFS, 24, 1, 1978, 91-109. The city in the modern novel about the city is heterogeneous, 
sprawling and complex; it elicits particular behavior on the part of its inhabitants. As a heterogeneous 
society it tends to instill in its inhabitants the sense of a threatening other. The modern Jewish novel is a 
classic example of how the city functions symbolically in modern literature. Three different 20th-century 
urban novels — Kafka’s The Trial (1925), Roth’s Call It Sleep (1970), and Oz's My Michael (1934) — 
show common denominators stemming from the outsider status of the characters: loneliness, alienation, 
insignificance, lostness, and a general dread of that which underlies the city. These feelings are transmuted 
through differing concepts of space and society into plot, characterization, and metaphor. J.A.C. 


See also 84-2319, 2486. f 
Humour and Satire 


84-2335. Blistein, Elmer M. The Reporter as Comic Writer: A. J. Liebling, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New 
Perspectives” Issue), 1978, 265-72. Comedy is multisided sanity and can be celestial, slapstick, inge- 
nious, or self-evident in form. Another form is the news story. Liebling, the classifier, used ''genus, 
species and epithet’ and not only entertained but educated his readers. He employed similes and metaphors 
with a humorous effect. His juxtaposition of thoughts and words in sentences was dexterous. His prose 
x contained the internal rhyme, and other poetic devices. Alliteration, consonance and assonance produced 
smiles in readers as well as listeners. He remarked once that he found a New England woman's prim accent 
endearing and aphrodisiac. It suggested to bim a starched dress of gingham. M.T.H. 


84-2336. Farb, Peter. Speaking Seriously About Humor, MR, 22, 4, 1981, 760-76. The great number and 
variety of causes of humor make analysis very difficult. The socíal functions of humor include relieving 
tension, reinforcing society's self-image, lessening aggression, promoting social cohesion, reducing 
anxiety, and aiding communication. The ‘‘grammar’’ of humor — the rules and expectations which 
produce laughter — can be placed in at least ten categories, such as alteration in familiar order, breach of 
decorum, and incongruity. Reacting to humor is a creative act that belies Freud's idea that the punchline of 
a joke immediately decreases tension; actually our minds, even after the laughter, are actively engaged - 
trying to figure out why we laugh. J.H.Ro. 


84-2337. Fussell, B. H. A Pratfall Can Be a Beautiful Thing, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New Perspectives” 
Issue), 1978, 243-57. Buster Keaton stated that comedy includes the three components of pratfalls, pies, 
4 and a comic scapegoat, plus the audience who laughs as the victim acts unintentionally ina funny situation. 
Gravity holds man in the mud; for him to rise and extricate himself makes him the upstart parvenu putting 
on airs. Man’s earthy functions remind us of his flesh and its limitations and cause laughter. Silence in the 
early movies reveals the importance of word sounds and meanings. The pun exploits the word and the 
paradox, the sentence, mimicking pretentious structures. (Illus.) M.T.H. 
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84-2338. Gerould, Daniel. Tyranny and Comedy, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New Perspectives” Issue), 1978, 
3-30. Plato in Philebus states that what we make fun of cannot have power enough to hurt us, for fright 
would prove to be an impediment to laughter. Auden thought that Hitler could not be laughed at because of 
hate, but comedy is the antidote. It reduces the grand to the banal and makes the tyranny farcical. Reality is 
impossible in an arbitrary world of terror where the absurd is prevalent and a despot can be brought low by 
shifts of fortune with justice mysteriously emerging above the tyrannical bureaucracy. Twentieth-century 
despotism has been absorbed within comedy. The despot expresses our own delusion of grandeur and 
power, and comedy fixes our attention upon our inescapable predicament. M.T.H. 


84-2339. Gurewitch, Morton. From Pyrrhonic to Vodemic Irony, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New Perspec- 
tives” Issue), 1978, 45-57. Schnitzler explores the meaning of this irony in his masterpiece La Ronde, an 
example of Pyrrhonic comedy, a term borrowed from Huxley in Brave New World. Pyrrhonic irony differs 
from that of the satirist in being alienated from the irony of both religious and nonreligious existentialists. 
Negating is a Pyrrhonic ironist's best quality because thereby he is not victimized ideologically. Huxley's 
Antic Hay attempts to profane the raptures of romantic love. Byron in Don Juan used romantic irony to 
express the ambivalent sentiments of the ardent, cynical lover. Vomedic irony almost presages the death of 
comedy because it unites absurdity with harshness, intense fear, and torture, but it concludes that it is wiser 
to laugh than to become a defeatist. MIR 


84-2340. Levowitz, Herbert J. Smiles and Laughter: Some Neurologic, Developmental, and Psychody- 
namic Considerations, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New Perspectives’’ Issue), 1978, 109-16. Homo sapiens 
exclusively owns laughter, and the ‘‘neurologic integration'' necessary for laughter is wordily depicted in 
‘‘cortical and subcortical’ locations of the brain. ‘‘Although this formulation is similar to the view of the 
essential neurologic substratum for language offered by Chomsky, laughter would appear to have a more 
extensive and more primitive neurologic organization than language.”’ M.T.H. 


84-2341. Nugent, S. Georgia. Ancient Theories of Comedy: The Treatises of Evanthius and Donatus, 
NYLF, 5&6, (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 259-80. We lack a treatise by Aristotle on comedy, for 
it has been lost. The Cos/inian Tractate from a ms of three pages, dated from the tenth century, outlines 
comedy in table-like form, defining it abstractly and theoretically, but briefly. It provides a standard for 
comparison with the texts of Donatus and Evanthius, which exist as one compilation. The section by 
Evanthius suggests that the evaluation of drama reflects society, and that the development of comedy came 
after tragedy with a civilized society. Old Comedy, which began as a choral song, gave way to New 
Comedy with no chorus (best typified by Terence). Donatus's views are similar, but less coherent and more 
theoretical. M.T.H. 

x 


84-2342. Paolucci, Anne. Hegel's Theory of Comedy, NYLF, 1, (‘‘Comedy: New Perspectives’ Issue), 
1978, 89-108. Hegel sees counterparts between comedy and tragedy for, in both, a decisive contrast is 
arranged between absoluteness and one-sided assertions. In comedy the loosening up of society under- 
mines the positive values of tragedy. Hegel investigates the differentiation between comedy and irony, the 
causal significance of content above form in the evolution of various types of comedy; the character of the 
comedians, diction, ideas and emotions; the role of the audience in distinguishing and reacting to the 
comedic effects and thus the completing of them; and the final relation of comedy to tragedy morally, 
politically and artistically. M.T.H. 


84-2343. Rosenthal, M. L. Volatile Matter: Humor in our Poetry, MR, 22, 4, 1981, 807-17. Humor is 
frequently an important part of genuine poetry. Often simply innocent and happy as in cummings, humor in 
Eliot becomes a subtle way of preparing the reader for deeply serious effects. Constance Rourke's 
discussion of the humor in Whitman and Dickinson shows how indispensible it is to the lyric process. By 
balancing conflicting states, humor performs an essential function in poetic dynamics. J.H.Ro. 


84-2344. Shapiro, Norm R. Georges Feydeau's Hortense Said, ‘‘No Skin Off My Ass!” (Translated with 
an introduction), NYLF, 1, (Comedy: New Perspectives” Issue), 1978, 275-80. Characters of farce are 
victims of another person or thing and suffer, deservedly or not, embarrassments, misunderstandings, 
discomforts, frustrations, and hysterical fear. Feydeau shows the technique of building from minutiae to 
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. huge effects. Hortense’s misuse of words is difficult to translate since “‘literally translatable puns are rare.’ 
MES M.T.H. 


84-2345. Snyder, Susan. Wise Saws and Modern Instances: The Revelance of Donatus, NYLF, 5&6 
(Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 29-35. Tragedy rejects life but comedy embraces life. Tragedies 
derive from history but ‘‘romantic comedy’’ mingles phantasm and change, and increases plans of action 
and personalities starting in commotion and ending in serenity. Restrictions of law, time and death are 
circumvented. The whole object of a comedy is a mating in true love. Donatus praises Terence for his 
double plots, a practice Shakespeare exemplified so well in his comedies. M.T.H. 


84-2346. Toth, Emily. Female Wits, MR, 22, 4, 1981, 983-93. Women humorists do not ridicule people 
for what they cannot change but rather for what they deliberately choose. Conventional satire, which 
assures the audience that they are normal, does not address the central problem of women, for the normal 
expectations restrict rather than enlarge women's possibilities. To serve. women’s needs, comedy must 
question much more radically the roles established by society. J.H.Ro. 

































4 84-2347. Winston, Mathew. Black Humor: To Weep With Laughing, NYLF, 1, (Comedy: New 
Perspectives" Issue), 1978, 31-43. Black humor replaced the distinctiveness of tragedy, comedy, melo- 
drama, and farce by combining them. The term has been used with so many different works that it is lacking 
in accuracy. Pleasure and guilt combine for tone according to Henniger. Humor and horror exercise 
identical claims on our reactions and the effect can be compared to an optical illusion which one can only 
perceive after becoming aware of both views. This type of comedy enables one to conquer fear because the 
ego rejects the reality of it. '* Verbal play — wit, puns, malapropisms — has always been one of the staples 
of comedy, and play with language is one of the elements that shows black humor's affinity with comedy.” 
M.T.H. 


84-2348. Wiener, Don. Superheterodyne: Radio Comedy of the Thirties, NYLF, 1, (Comedy: New 
Perspectives'' Issue), 1978, 259-63. Mysteriously, radio was a slight medium, free of smut. It maintained 
a guarded purity. ‘‘Radio comedy was a comedy of character and not of plot, had a kind of finite life, and 
now seems a carefree interlude between vaudeville and television’’. With its enduring star method, radio's 
restrictions now seem like merits. M.T.H. 


See also 84-2375, 2376, 2378, 2383, 2385, 2401, 2409, 2415, 2418, 2511, 2514, 2594, 2663. 
Plot Patterns 


84-2349. Antoine, Robert. The Structural Analysis in Action, JICL, 14/15, 1976/77, 1-49. Structural 
analysis of narratives relating Menaka’s seduction of Visvamitra (in the Ramayana-Balakanda and 
Mahabharata-Adiparvan), Hera’s seduction of Zeus (Iliad, and Kaca’s acquisition of the secret life-giving 
science from Sukra (Mahabharata-Adiparvan) reveals that all stories follow the pattern (a) desire aroused, 
(a’) desire thwarted, (b) fulfillment sought, (b’) obstruction raised, conflict or encounter, (c) either success 
or failure, (c’) either failure or success. Elementary sequences of the function (b)-(b’) involve seeking a 
solution to a problem, giving or refusing that solution and its success or failure. Narrative substructures 
include help, fraud, contract or bargain, message, hunt or ambush, obstacle or enemy, trust or friendship. 
[Demonstrated by detailed structural analysis of Frederick Forsythe's The Day of the Jackal.] J.B.M. 


84-2350. Stevick, Philip. Naive Narration: Classic to Post-Modem, MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 531-42. Naive 
narration (a simple and immature perspective without the intrusion of a matured, distanced, authorial 
voice) differs greatly from innocence in a fictive voice, and the use of naiveté varies greatly, as an 
examination of works by Voltaire, Sterne, Salinger, Leonard Michaels, Brautigan, Coover, Barthelme, 
asd Vonnegut reveals. The appeal of naive narration may lie in its recognition of vulnerability, openness, 
impulsiveness, and the diminishment of knowledge in pursuit of a human vision. J.A.C. 


Poetry 
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84-2351. Lagarde, Fernand. A Brief Encounter between a Scottish General and Toulouse, Caliban, 18,4 
1981, 89-92. During the 18th century those few Britons who, like Sterne, visited Toulouse failed to 
describe it at any length. Wellington's regiments discovered for their countrymen this town which so 
heartily welcomed them. Letters such as that of General Sir George Murray, who served as Quarter Master 
General to Wellington in the last months of the Peninsular War in 1814, praised the area's attractions and 
awakened their countrymen's desire to see Toulouse for themselves. J.B.M. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Wales 


84-2352. Branwen, Jarvis. Aspects of Welsh Poetry in the 20th Century, Caliban, 18, 1981, 7-20. The 
Romantic poets of the Welsh Renaissance rejected traditional Welsh Nonconformist religious practices, 
opposing their theme of death's finality to the traditional Welsh celebration of life's fullness. R. Williams 
Parry responded to the death of World War I soldiers with stoic dignity. Thomas Parry-Williams contrasted 
sordid city life with the pure countryside in restrained everyday language. D. Gwenallt Jones used realistic y 
diction to reconcile Communism with Christianity. The poets of the 1930's to 1950's shared his Christian 
conviction. Waldo Williams, Saunders Lewis and Euros Bower rebutted the Romantics by attacking illicit 
love and affirming Christ's conquest of death. Contemporary poets like Dic Jones and Gerallt Lloyd Owen 
participate in a traditionalist revival in both form (strict Welsh metres) and content (celebration of life's 
pattern). J.B.M. 


84-2353. Castay, Marie-Thérése. Développement de la póesie anglo-galloise (1930-1980) [Develop- 
ment of Anglo-Welsh Poetry (1930-1980)], Caliban, 18, 1981, 21-32. Anglo-Welsh poets like Idris Davis 
or Glyn Jones differ from ''English'' poets, who write in a more general context. While her mentor 
Caradoc Evans rebelled against Calvinistic Methodicism, Davis shows its formative value. Gwyn Jones 
pointed out the importance of literary journals like Wales and The Welsh Review in providing a forum for 
Welsh writers. Alun Lewis, singer of World War II, transposed his experience to verse to show what a 
generation had to endure. Fleeing the reality of war, David Jones and Vernon Watkins wrote spiritual 
poetry. The 1950's marked a return to an ambiguous pastoralism for R. S. Thomas, Dylan Thomas and 
Glyn Jones. R. S. Thomas has developed the distance separating man and God in his metaphysical poetry 
published since 1972. (In French). J.B.M. 


Sec also 84-2497. T: 
BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 


84-2354. Andrew, Malcolm. Additions to O.E.D. from THE PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS and THE 
HARMONY OF BIRDS, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 82. These two Renaissance poems add four new additions 
in meaning and dating of words in the O.E.D. A.I.D. 


84-2355. Hines, Philip, Jr. Two Additions for OED from Cumberland's CLOUDS, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 
1982, 134. In his translation from Aristophanes, Cumberland uses two words not found in the O.E.D. 
A.LD. 


BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Poetry 


84-2356. Bouyssou, Roland. The heroic feud in border ballads, Caliban, 18, 1981, 45-52. Locale it 
family names unite the border ballads even though they lack the cohesion of an epic. Based on collective, 
subjective tradition rather than history, they exemplify the feud spirit with its components of heroic 
vengeance, defiance, loyalty and the testing of valor in action or death. ‘‘Might, vengeance and loyalty do 
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not reach up to any refined ideal of life, but they constitute a code of virtue which rids the feud of its base, 


> \barbaric elements”. J.B.M. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 


a. Old English 
Beowulf 


84-2357. Olsen, Alexandra Hennessey. The Aglaeca and the Law, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 66-8. In 
Beowulf the term basically means a warrior, but, additionally, one who plays with the law. In a sense both 
adversary and protagonist are somewhat alike in characteristics. A.LD. 


b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


84-2358. Acker, Paul. ‘‘Wade’s boot'' (Chaucer's MERCHTE 1424): A Different Tack, AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 
1982, 1-4. Wade appeared in a number of legends — a German one; a Latin version; a ME romance, now 
_ lost — but none of these sources suit Chaucer's reference. In a Norse tale, however, the ‘‘boot’’ may be 
d cern metaphorically as Wade’s physical body, in which sense it would fit the Chaucerian context. A.I.D. 


84-2359. Bleeth, Kenneth A. The Rocks in the FRANKLIN’S TALE and Ovid’s MEDEA, AN&Q, 20, 
9/10, 1982, 130-1. The rock motif, which differs from the source for the tale in Boccaccio, may have an 
Ovidian origin. A.I.D. 


84-2360. Correale, Robert M. Nicholas of Clairvaux and the Quotation from ‘‘Seint Bernard” in 
Chaucer's PARSON'S TALE, 130-132, AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 2-3. The parson in quoting from the saint 
may be using a text written by St. Bernard's secretary, Nicholas of Clairvaux. A.I.D. 


84-2361. Crepin, André. ''Sustres and paramours"' sexe et domination dans les CONTES DE CANTORBÉRY 
[‘‘Sustres and paramours"' Sex and Domination in the CANTERBURY TALES], Caliban, 17, 1980, 3-21. 
Knowledge of women's theological, legal and social positions in the Middle Ages improves comprehen- 
Sion of Chaucer's treatment of them. Chanticleer, an everyman figure, incarnates male sexual pride; he errs 
by placing his lady and sexual pleasure above everything. The Wife of Bath's story reveals women's desire 
for both sovereignty and submission. The doctrine of felix culpa redeemed woman and provided a 
precedent for making her an educator as in the story of Melibeus. J.B.M. 


84-2362. Scattergood, V. J. Chaucer's Curial Satire: the BALADE DE BON CONSEYL, Hermathena, 
4133, 1982, 29-45. Though partly indebted to Boethius and the Bible, the intellectual background of forms 
and ideas in the Balade stem from a long and varied tradition of epistolary curial satire. I.P.A.S. 


Middle English Drama 


84-2363. Watson, Thomas Ramey. THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ PLA Y: Daw's Place in the Augustinian 

Scheme, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 34-6. Augustine's De Civitate Dei is reflected in this play in that Daw 

represents the youngest male who sets the example to follow Christ, setting off this world from the next. 
A.LD. 


d. Mediaeval General 
Mediaeval Drama 


84-2364. Goldstein, Leonard. On the Origin of Medieval Drama, ZAA, 29, 2, 1981, 101-15. The 
controversy over whether the Mass is the immediate origin of medieval drama or whether ritual and drama 
are essentially different can be resolved by reference to Jane Harrison's account of the parallel emergence 
gi Ancient Greek tragedy. This took shape when self-consciousness developed out of tribal communal 
consciousness; for whereas ritual is mimetic of ‘‘what you desire to do yourself" , dramatic action depends 
upon the spectator's awareness of its otherness. Moreover, the fact that conflict is essential to drama 
explains its appearance at a particular point of social development as ''the estranged form of individual 
property.’’ Consequently, drama ‘‘does not develop directly out of liturgy." D.M.J. 
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BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Francis Bacon 


84-2365. Hall, Joan Wylie. ‘Salomon Saith’’: Bacon's Uses of Solomon in the 1625 ESSAYES, UDR, 
15, 3, 1982, 83-8. Twelve essays on Solomon include subtle references which enhance argument, develop 
ideas, and generate images. Using proverbs to conclude debate, evoke discussion, and provide observa- 
tions for images and metaphors, Bacon also cites Solomon as authority, initiator, and inspiration of 
wisdom. Thus illustrations, distinctions, figures, and complex imagery explore wisdom of thought and 
action in Solomon's life and words. S.M.B. 


John Donne 


84-2366. Hunter, William B., Jr. John Donne and Robert Greene, AN&Q, 1/2, 1982, 6-7. In ‘‘Satire H,” 
Donne is more likely referring to Greene than to Marlowe. If his poem be a partial answer to Greene's 
Groatsworth of Wit (1592), this supports 1593 as a date for the poem. A.I.D. 


Robert Greene 


84-2367. Ardolino, Frank R. Robert Greene's Use of the Lambert Simnell Imposture in FRIAR BACON 
AND FRIAR BUNGA Y, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 37-9. To the many sources for the play can be added the * 
historical account of Simnell, a pretender, who tried to unseat the Tudor king, Henry VII. A.].D. 


Ben Jonson 


84-2368. Peacock, Alan J. Ben Jonson's ELEGIES and Roman Love Elegy, EA, 32, 1, 1979, 20-7. 
Jonson's elegies do not reveal him merely as passively reworking the Roman convention. He was indeed 
able to re-create this in English, but he could also introduce Christian concepts and thereby raise the level of 
seriousness. At other times he moves into what would more properly be called satire, with an ‘‘engineered 
violation of reader-expectation. '' D.M.J. 


Christopher Marlowe 


84-2369. Defaye, Claudine. Mephostophilis est-il un démon authentique? [Is Mephostophilis an Authen- 
tic Demon?], EA, 32, 1, 1979, 1-10. Mephostophilis is a more interesting character than Marlowe's 
Faustus. In the scenes of diversion he is in the mediaeval tradition of the buffoon-tempter, but he is also 
repulsively ugly, tells Faustus to think upon Hell (a penitential exercise often enjoined by the Church), and 
reveals his own agony at being excluded from Heaven, thus arousing the spectator's sympathy. He is even 
capable of suffering on Faustus's behalf. Marlowe is manifestly exercising the liberty of the dramatist | 
rather than the logic of the theologian. (In French). D.MJ. 


John Marston 


84-2370. Tucker, Kenneth. THE RETURN TO PARNASSUS, PART H: A Possible Key to the Acting 
Style of Marston's Plays, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 131-4. Some of Marston's plays should be seen as heavy 
and dark satire, if the child players are meant to mock the adult companies. One such occurrence can be 
shown from lines in Return to Parnassus. A.I.D. 


Thomas Middleton 
See 84-2379. 
John Milton 


84-2371. Hill, Elizabeth K. The Fierce Remedy: A Note on THE PASSION, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 
134-5. In Milton, ‘‘fierce’’ is a pun involving a Greek root, showing the author's use of a word's ancestry _ 
and connotation. AID 


84-2372. Smith, Alan R. Milton's ‘‘two-handed engine'' and the Last Judgment, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 
43-5. In Lycidas "engine!" can be treated more abstractly than previously; such a concern for the word 
increases the association with the last judgment. A.LD. 
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84-2373. Vance, John A. The Dating of Milton’s SONNET XV, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 45-6. He wrote the 
j A Sonnet prior to August 17, 1648; he may even have written it before July 8 of that year. A.D. 


William Shakespeare 


84-2374. Andrews, Michael Cameron. Bawdry in ROMEO AND JULIET: A note on 'O', AN&Q, 21, 
1/2, 1982, 4-6. Mercutio and the nurse's light treatment of Iove contrasts sharply with that of the two 
lovers. The Mercutio-Benvolio lines, referring to ''O'' in erotic terms, are in sharp relief to the Romeo- 
balcony scene which follows, where ‘‘O’’ is spoken reverentially, to Romeo’s credit. A.ID. 


84-2375. Bergeron, David M. Come Hell or High Water: Shakespearean Romantic Comedy, NYLF, 5&6 
(Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 111-20. The term romantic had a different connotation during the 
Romantic period than romance during Shakespeare’s time. Twel. N. represents the secure and peaceful 
| happiness of a pastoral world, while Errors involves partings, lonely pain, mortifications and the 
excitement of a world of night ventures. The sea storm and shipwreck in Tempest have the purpose of 
drawing friends, enemies, and relatives to the isle of Prospero. Shakespeare's last plays, for lack of a better 
designation, are romances. M.T.H. 


, 84-2376. Berry, Ralph. The Season of TWELFTH NIGHT, NYLF, 1, (Comedy: New Perspectives” 
y Issue), 1978, 139-49. The Old Model of Twel. N. used all of its opportunities for humor, reduced the 

sharpness of shame in a humiliated Malvolio and presented at last ‘‘an apotheosis of romance, good humor 

and social accord.’’ The New Model of the play has lacked the farcical elements of the Old but must regard 
! modern tendencies such as black humor and the lessening of interest in practical jokes. Knowledge of the 
undercurrent of cruelty in such joking has made it uncomfortable to witness. The play concludes when 
Malvolio the unattractive bureaucrat is destroyed but laughter is not evoked as it once was by the Old Model 
of Twel. N. M.T.H. 


84-2377. Carroll, William C. The Ending of TWELFTH NIGHT and the Tradition of Metamorphoses, 
NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 49-61. Although Jonson dismissed the idea of twins in 
Amphitruo as remote from reality, Shakespeare used them; but he strains our credulity when they come 
together after separation in Twel. N. Besides differentiating them intriguingly in sex, Shakespeare in 
Ka has twins, parted in the past, meeting at a common locale not knowing each other or surrounding 
ople. In Ovid's tale, Iphis has been brought up as a boy by her mother to prevent her destruction by her 
father and later an actual sex change takes place. At the end of Twel. N., Viola, still dressed as a boy, 
provides typical Shakespearean tautness with its concepts of separation and oneness. M.T.H. 


84-2378. Charney, Maurice. Comic Premises of TWELFTH NIGHT, NYLF, 1 (‘‘Comedy: New Perspec- 
"e tives” Issue), 1978, 151-165. A tragicomic concept of Twel. N. as dark and autumnal and of Malvolio as 
not basically absurd is attributed to Lamb. But the feast of the Epiphany concludes 12 days of feast and 
reveling beginning with Christmas and is meant to be joyful. The value of love adds to the intriguing 
comedic elements, although Malvolio distracts from the anticipated happy ending when he becomes 
isolated from the general happiness of the others through his self-love. The language of Twel. N. expresses 
the goal of celebration, but the occasion that favors lovers endangers the narcissistic Malvolio, who lends 
an overtone of the tragic to the prevailing comedy. M.T.H. 


84-2379. Charney, Maurice. Comic Villainy in Shakespeare and Middleton, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean 
Comedy Issue), 1980, 165-73. Shakespeare and Middleton had similar concepts of evil; they refrained 
from excessive inventions of the baroque sensationally expressed by other Elizabethan playwrights. The 
villain's viewpoint delineates the play’s depravity and humorous evil is the result. Shakespeare conceives 
such a villain as both comical and likable, like the Vice in the morality play. Both he and Middleton tone 
down and understate villainy, giving it immediacy, morally and psychologically. M.T.H. 


; 84-2380. Clubb, Louise George. Shakespeare's Comedy and Late Cinquecento Mixed Genres, NYLF, 
« 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 129-39. Those taking part in reevaluating Italian drama have 
not communicated their views to each other first; and so they reach partial and partly contradictory 
conclusions. Yet they all cooperate in acknowledging that Renaissance drama was international in essence. 
They admit the infiltration of Italian devices into the English theatre. (Illus.) M.T.H. 
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84-2381. Dauphiné, James. Le Secret de CYMBELINE [The Secret of CYMBELINE], EA, 32, 2, 1979, 
129-42. Each sign of the Zodiac was associated, not only with a particular temperament, but with a 
particular part of the body, and all the characters in Cym. can be linked with one of the signs. Thus 
Imogen's sign is Cancer, governed by Diana and signifying chastity, and associated with the breast, which 
is where her mole is situated. Furthermore, the references to the cedar as symbolizing royality are meant as 
a compliment to James I, who was born under Leo (so that Posthumus Leonatus is his fictional counter- 
part), and who had a mole on his side. (In French) D.M.J. 


84-2382. Frail, David. To the Point of Folly: Touchstone's Function in AS YOU LIKE IT, MR, 22, 4, 
1981, 696-717. Touchstone helps the play balance between romance and anti-romance. The fool reminds 
us that our existence is temporary, but we never shake off the illusion of a permanent existence. Although 
he doesn't answer questions, he clarifies our judgement, leading us to question after question until we 
wonder, ‘‘If truth hold true contents.” J.H.Ro. 


84-2383. Freedman, Barbara. Errors in Comedy: Psychoanalytic Theory of Farce, NYLF, 5&6 (Shake- 
spearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 233-43. Two attitudes prevail toward Shakespeare's farces: first, some 
claim that he never wrote farce, was never only concerned with exciting laughter; and second, others 
believe that Shakespeare intentionally wrote farce and the farce itself was never meant to be regarded as 
serious. However, Shakespeare's farces should be re-evaluated according to the '*psychoanalytic theory of 
dynamics of meaning,’’ which says that ''farce is a dramatic genre deriving laughter chiefly from the denial 
of the cause (through absurdity) and the effect (through surrealism) of aggressive action upon an object''. 
M.T.H. 


84-2384. Freund, Elizabeth. Strategies of Inconclusiveness in HENRY IV, PART 1, NYLF, 5&6 
(Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 207-16. The true and false of Touchstone (AYL, III, iii) unfolds 
opposing interplay, inviting special attentiveness to the complexity of Shakespearean ‘‘mimetic modes.’’ 
Critics agree that Shakespearean comedy works toward reaffirming the model of agreement and reconcilia- 
tion found in the celebration of marriage. Shakespeare's notion of comedy fits Aristotle’s idea of plot, 
which resolves entangling episodes, and then combines them into an ideal integrating harmony (incomplete 
in 1HIV). Mirroring nature sometimes causes us to wonder at the real identity of the mocked and the 
mocker, the truth and the untruth, the jest and the irony, and other strategies of one-upmanship. A coherent 
ending results from the mind's capability of reflecting and sustaining the''self-criticizing, self-appraising, 
self-regulating mechanism of inconclusiveness.’’ M.T.H. 


84-2385. Frey, Charles. The Sweetest Rose: AS YOU LIKE IT as Comedy of Reconciliation, NYLF, 1, 
(Comedy: New Perspectives’’ Issue), 1978, 167-83. “Relativism” and “‘reconciliation’’ are implied in 
the title of A YL. The play balances between differentiation and agreement, and between the actual and the 
generic. Shakespearean dramas begin in familial differences and overdependence with a sibling competi- 
tion, comparable to narratives of the Bible. In Arden it is habitual to show excessive emotion, to 
overanatomize the body of the universe and indulge in overdone dissections and comparisons of individuals 
and their lives and thoughts; examples are Jaques’s seven ages of man and Touchstone’s seven kinds of lies. 
The songs celebrate the jollity of life and recognize only one enemy, time. The play succeeds because we 
regain some assurance of the beneficial completeness of life. M.T.H. 


84-2386. Friedenreich, Kenneth. Shakespeare, Marlowe and Mummers, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 98-9. In, 
ii, 46ff. of Shrew Shakespeare may be borrowing from Marlowe's Jew, III, v. Also in Dream, in reference 
to Bottom, Shakespeare is recalling Mummers’ plays. A.LD. 


84-2387. Garber, Marjorie. Wild Laughter in the Throat of Death: Darker Purposes in Shakespearean 
Comedy, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 121-6. In Shakespearean comedies charac- 
ters may suffer the threat of death, a threat which is somehow averted. But characters do die in the 


romances. Van Gennep spoke of a door to a new world in Rites of Passage (1908) and used the names - 


“‘preliminal, liminal (or threshold), and postliminal rites.’ These relate to zones both neutral and 
consecrated. Shakespearean comedies contain the nervous strain of chosen unawareness followed by 
learning. The chantry for the marriage is also that of death. Death is offstage in the comedies. It plays a 
larger part in Shakespeare’s other dramas. M.T.H. 
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84-2388. Garner, Bryan A. A Note on Holofernes’ Pronuncimentos, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 100-1. 


J Shakespeare satirizes Holofernes and his pronunciations, as indicated by the speeches of other characters 


I 


who pronounce their words in the conventional manner, disregarding Holofernes's prescriptions. A.I.D. 


84-2389. Garner, Bryan A. A Note on the Ambiguity of Macbeth's ‘‘intrenchant’’ (MAC. 5. 8. 9), 
AN&Q, 20,3/4, 1981, 38-43. In Shakespeare the prefix in can give words double meanings, opposed to 
each other. He uses intrenchant to mean ''incabable of being cut,” though it could also suggest capability 
of being cut. Shakespeare may have unconsciously used the word, but for the play the use becomes ironic, 
since Macbeth does fall at the sword of Macduff. (Article reprinted in AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 36-40). 
A.LD. 


84-2390. Hawkes, Terence. Comedy, Orality, and Duplicity: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM and 
TWELFTH NIGHT, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 155-63. The rhythm in Shakes- 
peare's comedies moves in two steps. Old restrictions of the unaffected change identities, creating chaos 
which results in social and sexual corrections leading to new community laws. Another aspect is group 
festive comical activity at special celebrations, as on feast-days, in comparison with ordinary daily 
behavior. Style is defined by orality rather than the written word since jokes bring reactions from the 
audience, who thus participate and experience the dramatic events and so create a good society by their 


-x unification. Dream and Twel. N. both exemplify these effects of interactivity and doubling of nature that 


occur between audience and players. M.T.H. 


84-2391. Hawkins, Harriett. What Neoclassical Criticism Tells Us About What Shakespeare Does Not Do, 
NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 37-46. Irregularity marks Shakespeare's plays, 
making them too difficult to imitate. Their unorthodox structure caused Dryden, who depended upon the 
antique classics for his literary principles, to select a Jonson comedy to analyze in his Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy. Johnson utilized Shakespeare's works as standards for criticizing neoclassical theory and revealed 
what was not done by Shakespeare, thus shedding light on what he did do. Plato rejected poets in The 
Republic because he thought comedy contributed nothing of good purpose and the enjoying of buffoons 
might lead to imitating them. Shakespeare permits acceptance of the frailties of comedians with a generous 
tolerance; Plato would call it undue but it seems as valuable a moral reaction as Plato's. M.T.H. 


84-2392. Hunt, Maurice. ''The Backward Voice’’: Puns and the Comic Subplot of THE TEMPEST, MLS, 
12, 4, 1982, 64-74. Several scenes in Tempest concern the purgation of a jesting spirit that disrupts more 
serious scenes. The destructive effects of punning in this play deserve analysis. Shakespeare indulges in 
puns here so that he can portray the retarding effect punning has on understanding and communication. 
E.L.S. 


84-2393. Jansen, Liesbeth. The Mickery's Production of HAMLET, DramR, 26, 2, 1982, 125-31. 
Hamlet, performed at the Mickery Theatre, Amsterdam, features no less than five Hamlets. In its extreme 
modernity, the production utilizes some characters’ names, some lines, and a suggestion of the plot, 
leaving little of the original intact but the title. A.I.D. 


84-2394. Kaul, Mythili. Falstaff and DR. FAUSTUS, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 36-7. The echoes of Dr. 
Faustus in relation to Falstaff add weight to the argument that the character was conceived, at least . 
partially, in terms of Vice in the morality plays. A.LD. 


84-2395. Lamb, M.E. Ovid’s METAMORPHOSES and Shakespeare’s TWELFTH NIGHT, NYLF, 5&6 
(Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 63-77. Ovid's tales have been taken as symbolical lessons on the 
soul, but some examples of his eroticism oppose the idea of didacticism. Twel. N. imitates Ovidian 
metamorphoses in the magic of the changes which take place as well as the language used. Shakespeare's 
most Ovidian character is Feste, capable of feigning any role, being critic, reveler, singer and curate at 
various times; the meaning goes beyond our reality to our capability to **play our roles, to step outside 
& them, to understand the roles of others.'' (Illus.) M.T.H. 


84-2396. Lehnert, Martin. Shakespeares Werke in modemenglischer Schreibweise [Shakespeare's Works 
In Modern Orthography], ZAA, 29, 1, 1981, 5-11. The inauguration by Oxford Univ. Pr. in 1978 of a 
modern-spelling edition of Shakespeare under the general editorship of Dr. Stanley Wells is the right 
solution to an old controversy, for the First Folio is not uniform in its practice and following it slavishly 
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brings us no nearer to Shakespeare’s pen. Outmoded usages should be retained only where Shakespeare 
himself clearly chose them as such e.g., ‘‘eyne’’ for ‘‘eyes’’), verbal and prepositional elisions should be 
written out in full, and terms that are by now misleading (e.g., ‘ancient lago’’) should be changed. The 
longstanding editorial practice of punctuating heavily should be abandoned, and the fact borne in mind that 
Shakespeare punctuated on different principles from ourselves. (In German) D.M.J. 


84-2397. Macdonald, Andrew, and Gina Macdonald. The Necessity of the Wooing of Anne in RICHARD 
III, UDR, 15, 1, 1981, 125-8. The pageant-like emblematic scene with Anne prefigures subsequent events. 
Richard, deliberately embracing evil, takes advantage of the queen's and the nation's weakness. As 
speeches complement behavior, the visual and auditory evidence establishes credibility for the ensuing 
drama. S.M.G. 


84-2398. Mellamphy, Ninian. Pantaloons and Zanies: Shakespeare's ‘‘Apprenticeship"' to Italian Profes- 
sional Comedy Troupes, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 141-51. Shakespeare's 
contemporaries had more than random familiarity with the ‘‘Commedia dell’arte." Shakespeare utilized 
well-known traditions of Italian acting troupes. He practiced the Italian conventional stage methods 
creating a characteristic Italian comic determination, but his conformity in reflecting principal activities 
was greater in its thoroughness and more effective than could be expected of the ‘‘collective genius of 
professional acting troupes'' of the ‘‘commedia dell'arte.” M.T.H. 


84-2399. Nevo, Ruth. Shakespeare's Comic Remedies, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 
1980, 3-15. With the battle of the sexes as one of his irregular variants and the variable scheme of Terence 
as the other, Shakespeare fashioned a comedic formula distinctively his own. The characters of Plautus 
initiated a pattern for European neoclassicists with violent words, as did the ‘‘recovery and discovery” 
Donatan system which Shakespeare improved by adding introspection to the innovative qualities of his 
people. Dramatic irony was important in all of Shakespeare's plays but especially such comedies as Much 
Ado, where eavesdropping exploits the awareness of the audience of matters unknown to the characters. 
Shakespeare's curative contrivances produce mistakes that set off involvements leading to latent ''follies, 
instabilities, compulsions, humors; that, extruded (expressed) reach a maximum point of exhaustion that 


generates remedies.'' M.T.H. 
84-2400. Nudd, Rosemary. CYMBELINE, IV, ii, 209-210, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 68-9. [n the play 
theatrical illusion and death are visually connected and patience is the keynote. ` A.I.D. 


84-2401. Oz, Avraham. The Doubling of Parts in Shakespearean Comedy: Some Questions of Theory and 
Practice, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 175-82. Tragedy and comedy differ in the 
manner in which they seek dramaturgic performance, tragedy pursuing a ' "linear, irreversible course” and 
comedy, a circular one, with a series of variations plus repetitive and looking-glass effects. Subplots in 
tragedies borrow the techniques of comedies in order to inhibit the strong stride of the principal plot. Actors 
doubled in roles not only for economic reasons but to adapt to the artistry, which in comedies increased the 
comical effects. (Illus.) M.T.H. 


84-2402. Peterson, Douglas L. THE TEMPEST and Ideal Comedy, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy 
Issue), 1980, 99-110. Tempest belongs to the romances more than to the comedies, which are optimisti- 
cally younger, lighter in spirit and more joyous. Protagonists of Tempest have experienced evil and 
despair; their confirmations of life in a meaningful universe are profoundly moderated. Tragicomedy might 
be a term more fitting to a comedy like Tempest, whicb resembles a mirror comedy such as Shrew in its 
beginning turbulence and closing tranquillity, but differs by its manner of inducing, not dissuading. (Illus.) 

M.T.H. 


84-2403. Petronella, Vincent F. The Role of Macduff in MACBETH, EA, 32, 1, 1979, 11-19. Macduff's 
importance is shown by the fact that he appears or is mentioned in more than half the scenes. He acts as a 
parallel to various characters, particularly as a father whose children are killed by Macbeth. In his suffering 
at the manifestations of evil he encounters he is akin to Macbeth, and in his response to announcements of 
death he is analogous to several characters. Finally, he is the perceiver of central truths, sounding out 
Malcolm in England, seeking out Macbeth in battle, and acclaiming Malcolm as king. D.MJ. 


A 
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84-2404. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. Animals as Agents of Revelation: The Horizontalizing of the Chain of 
.Being in Shakespeare's Comedies, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 79-96. The 
Ovidian doctrine of metempsychosis is adopted by Gratiano as he curses Shylock, affirming the comic 
effect Shakespeare emphasized in Merchant — an assertion also expanded in Dream — and Wives. The 
comical aspect of man and animal relationships is dependent upon the trusting belief in man's superiority to 
bestial creatures. Tempest causes little laughter as one begins to suspect that ‘‘the two coexist as parts of a 
horizontal continuum rather than as a vertical hierarchy.” M.T.H. 


84-2405. Rudd, Niall. The TAMING of the SHREW: Notes on some Classical Allusions, Hermathena, 
129, 1980, 23-8. Repetitive mistakes in the use of classical mythology lend additional weight to 
Shakespeare's aubthorship. I.P.A.S. 


84-2406. Salingar, Leo. Falstaff and the Life of Shadows, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 
1980, 185-205. Bergson believes that a mechanical thing coated on a living thing causes laughter in 
viewers, as when a person, absorbed in social routine, reveals lack of natural impulse in his behavior by 
exhibiting some act of automatism. Laughter corrects this impediment to liberty of thought and action. 
Thibaudet commented on the mobility of comedy which leads to a subliminal inner experience in arousal of 
laughter that is inadvertent rather that is intentional. Falstaff exemplifies the multiple causes of laughter in 
his physical appearance, his alcoholism, his lack of heroism, and his compulsion to lie. The reason for 
shadows in 1HIV and 2HIV is the safeguarding of Henry's life; Shakespeare has utilized them to increase 
reality and add life to the environment. M.T.H. 


84-2407. Shaw, Catherine M. The Conscious Art of THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, NYLF, 5&6 
(Shakespearean Comedy Issue), 1980, 17-28. Errors shows a debt to Roman comedy plus consciousness of 
contemporary taste. Plautine broad humor is recognizable but the expressions of sentiment are Shakespear- 
ean. The plot doubling of Terence is apparent and Shakespeare expands to three planes of dramatized 
perception, each advancing an individual tone. Shakespeare subtilized the licentiousness of Plautus and 
Terence to please Elizabethans, who preferred it dropped to the servant level. In Errors Shakespeare ends 
with servants inalow-tone farce. ‘‘The multileveling of character and narrative tone and the superimposition 
of various layers of dramatic representation upon the Latin base have produced a Shakespearean palimp- 
sest.” ; M.T.H. 


84-2408. Siegel, Paul N. Malvolio: Comic Puritan Automaton, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean Comedy 
Issue), 1980, 217-29. Despite his internal strength, the Puritan’s self-discipline accounts for a predictable 
automatic behavior and causes him to appear as a puppet and therefore comical, like the Puritan, Malvolio. 
- Religiously, and in their manner of dress, Puritans were non-conforming and conspicuous. Shakespeare 
permits Malvolio mercy so that his madness does not make him tragic; roused from his absurdity, he 
departs, still a comic figure of haughtiness. (Illus.) M.T.H. 


84-2409. Trousdale, Marion. Semiotics and Shakespeare's Comedies, NYLF, 5&6 (Shakespearean 
Comedy Issue), 1980, 245-55. Northrop Frye (Anatomy of Criticism [Princeton Univ. Pr. , 1957], 163-86) 
argued that literature secularly displaces myth, but his explanation is antihistorical. Trying to force stability 
on his universe, man created stories leading to written comedies. Shakespeare's methods in this genre are 
effective because their primitive origins are capable of reaching our hidden primeval selves. What is 
incredible is also comical, requiring that we suspend our unbelief. Shakespeare takes folk and fairy lore and 
identifies it with the magical. He empties a sign such as May Day of most of its original meaning. He is not 
just making use of available semiotic methods as means to an end; he creates a new language, derived from 
examination of the old. M.T.H. 


See also 84-2341, 2345. 
d Sir Philip Sidney 


84-2410. Stull, William L. Antanaclasis in ASTROPHIL AND STELLA, 31, AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 3-5. 
Wordplay, such as the pun on ‘‘their’’ and ‘‘there’’, called antanaclasis, leads to intentional ambiguity and 
resolves questions which have befuddled scholars. A.LD. 
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Sir John Suckling 


84-2411. Anselment, Raymond A. THE WITS and ‘‘He that makes God speak so bigge’’, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 4 
1982, 40-3. It seems that when Suckling alludes to an unnamed poet, he expects his audience to know that 
he is referring to Francis Quarles, a popular religious poet. A.LD. 


Henry Vaughan 


84-2412. Willard, Thomas. Henry Vaughan’s ''Carv'd stone’, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 47-8. In The Night 
Vaughan alludes to the Bible in his use of ‘‘carv'd stone"; in two additional poems, the poet again uses the 
Bible, a practice overlooked by editors. A.LD. 


John Webster 


84-2413. Steppat, Michael Payne. John Webster’s APPIUS AND VIRGINIA, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 
101. The dating of the play has long been undecided. It now seems likely, from an allusion in the play, that 
it was performed no later than 1615/16. A.LD. 


Renaissance Drama 


84-2414. Débax, Jean Paul. Militia est vita hominis super terram: Guerre au théâtre et guerre du théatre P 
{War in the Theater and War upon the Theater], Caliban, 19, 1982, 3-21. The mysteries presented moral 
conflict allegorically as an internal war between virtue and vice in theatrical presentation, confusing the 
distinction between allegory and reality. Opposing the mysteries’ illusionary view of life, Anglicans 
emphasized the reality of this life where daily choices determine eternal fate. Professional troupes replaced 
the mysteries with polemical pieces attacking Catholic doctrine and ritual. As the line between reality and 
illusion wavered at the beginning of James I's reign Puritans attacked the theater as the devil’s work and 
. banned it as an inadmissible mediator between man and the supernatural. J.B.M. 


84-2415. Kiniry, Malcolm. Jacobean Comedy and the Acquisitive Grasp, NYLF, 1 (‘‘Comedy: New 
Perspectives” Issue), 1978, 73-86. When capitalism trespassed upon a fundamentally feudal society it 
influenced Jacobean comedy with stock characters such as the acquisitive landlord and the unprincipled 
merchant, but ‘‘arguments that equate comic values with social vision ultimately deprecate comedy”’, and 
some comedies did not commit themselves to a moral view of capitalism. Comedy shows a world of 
change, of moving connections where society shifts toward dissimilarity. M.T.H. 


84-2416. Lagarde, Fernand. La guerre et le drame de la vengeance [War and Vengeance Drama], Caliban, 
19, 1982, 23-34. Hamlet follows The Spanish Tragedy in using a pseudo-historical war setting and the 7 
theme that personal revenge purifies the state. Marlowe (The Jew of Malta), Thomas Hughes (The 
Misfortunes of Arthur), and Peele (The Battle of Alcazar and Locrine) also developed the alliance of war 
and vengeance but failed to contrast the avenger’s inaction to war’s brutality. Shakespeare united domestic 
and political intrigue with vengeance in Titus whereas in Kyd’s play vengeance restores peace and 
suppresses foreigners. An emphasis on personal vengeance and sensationalism marks Lust’s Dominion, 
Jobn Mason's The Turk, and Chettle's The Tragedy of Hoffman. Webster also united war and vengeance, 
unlike Chapman, Tourneur, or Shirley. Without this alliance revenge tragedy lost its grandeur and patriotic 
appeal. J.B.M. 


84-2417. Mikesell, Margaret. The Formative Power of Marriage in Stuart Tragedy, MLS, 12, 1, 1982, 
36-44. In many plays of the first third of the 17th century the shaping concerns are social rather than 
political. An underlying concentration on matrimony shapes conflict, plot, and characterization. Hand- 
books of the period emphasize the pre-eminence of the institution of marriage. Marriage had long been 
looked on as having three functions: propagation, prevention of fornication, and mutual aid and comfort. 3, 
The older view of marriage emphasized the first two; after the Reformation the companionship function of ` 
marriage became more important. In the drama of Webster, Middleton, and Ford one sees a shift from 
power and male protagonists to marriage and female protagonists, with a new emphasis upon the love 
marriage. . E.L.S. 
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84-2418. O'Connor, John J. Physical Deformity and Chivalric Laughter in Renaissance England, NYLF, 1 
(Comedy: New Perspectives” Issue), 1978, 59-71. According to Sidney, the deformed cause us to laugh 


7 and Shakespeare seems to agree in R IH, but more cruel humor based on deformity is found in the romantic 


" 


stories of chivalry. Dwarfs were accorded respect even though ridiculed. Animalistic giants were feared as 
well as laughed at and made to suffer by heroes. Lesser deformities were also presented: many were 
transformed into animals or trees. Some characters became ugly and, therefore, ludicrous, through disease 
or accident or different skin color or old age; this exemplifies Renaissance black humor, but its roots go 
back to the time of Homer and other classical writers. M.T.H. 


84-2419. Truchet, Sybil. Alice Arden and the religion of love, Caliban, 17, 1980, 39-44. The author of 
Arden of Feversham (c. 1592), a play based on Alice Arden's murder of her husband in 1551, presented the 
crime as the result of Alice's misinterpretations and misapplications of the courtly love code. Instead of 
elevating her desire, the code provided a justification for murdering her husband and marrying her social 
inferior. Her passion undermined marriage, religion, and society. The author's depiction of the painter 
Clark, who uses the Italianate devices of the poisoned picture and cross to kill the husband, reveals his 
distrust of art and poetry which encourage adulterous love. Realizing her error in the culmination of the 
murder, Alice repents so that her punishment becomes a penance. J.B.M. 


Renaissance General 


84-2420. Metscher, Thomas. Subversive, Radical and Revolutionary Traditions in European Literature 
between 1300 and the Age of Bunyan: Some Comments, ZAA, 29, 1, 1981, 12-20. Although the focus 
upon the individual fortunes of the hero in Pilgrim's Progress places the work within the tradition of 
petit-bourgeois, not proletarian, radicalism, this fact does not lessen its importance. In the ‘‘continuous 
revolutionary process” from 1300 onwards, which brought the bourgeoisie to power, the plebeian element 
played an essential role, and although up until 1700 ‘‘the major ideological battles were fought in religious 
form", the most significant aspects were the chiliastic visions of utopia and the concepts of the equality of 
men (who thus possessed a corporate sovereignty) and of the common ownership of land. D.M.J. 


84-2421. Sizemore, Christine W. Attitudes Toward the Education and Roles of Women: Sixteenth- 
Century Humanists and Seventeenth-Century Advice Books, UDR, 15, 1, 1981, 57-67. Universal literacy, 
encouraged during the Reformation, was discouraged in the 17th century. Then, two advice books 
discussed female education. Dorothy Leigh's The Mothers Blessing, 1616, defining the wife's role as her 
husband's companion, advocated education for Bible reading, avoiding idleness, and rearing citizens. 
Elizabeth Joceline's The Mothers Legacie to her Unborn Child, 1624, conservatively emphasized moral 
training, warned against pride, and made no distinction between educating males and females. Reflecting 
individual attitudes and styles, these books indicate which earlier ideals survive despite laterfears. S.M.G. 


BRITAIN VH. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
James Boswell 
See 84-2429. 
Thomas Chatterton 


84-2422. Lamoine, Georges. Guerre et paix dans l'oeuvre de Thomas Chatterton [War and Peace in 
Thomas Chatterton's Work], Caliban, 19, 1982, 35-43. War dominates Chatterton's Rowley cycle and his 
Ossianic prose pieces. He confined his real and imaginary histories to the years before 1461, while his 
satirical works centered on the Wilkes and Liberty episode of 1764-1770. Chatterton glorified military 
ardor, honor and courage in epic fashion and seldom evoked peace. He glorified local and national heroes 
identified with the oppressed and took his images from rural life. His reliance on tree metaphors, especially 
the oak, reveals the conflict between his social and creative selves. He expressed rebellion against society 
indirectly in the adolescent poetry, directly in his adult satirical works openly attacking power. J.B.M. 


84-2423. Pitcher, Edward W. A Plagiarism or Variant on Thomas Chatterton's MEMOIRS OF A SAD 
DOG, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 102. Likely Chatterton’s story was plagiarized to appear as Memoirs of a Wit 
in the Westminster Magazine, Vol. 2 (Aug-Sep 1774). A.LD. 
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John Dryden 


84-2424. Sherbo, Arthur. The Dryden-Cambridge Translation of Plutarch's LIVES, EA, 32, 2, 1979, A, 
177-84. It is clear that Dryden acted as general editor for the five volumes of Plutarch's Lives, Translated 
from the Greek by Several Hands, which Jacob Tonson published between 1683 and 1686. The majority of 
the translators came from Cambridge Univ. rather than Oxford, and, of these, most were from Trinity 
College, Dryden's own college, to which he also sent his son. [A catalogue of the 41 translators is 
included.] There were also strong connections with Dryden's old school, Westminster. The same can be 
said of The Works of Lucian, Translated from the Greek, by several Eminent Hands, published by Samuel 
Briscoe in four volumes in 1711. D.M.J. 


See also 84-2391. 
Sarah Fielding 


84-2425. Barker, Gerard A. DAVID SIMPLE: The Novel of Sensibility in Embryo, MLS, 12, 2, 1982, 
69-80. David Simple is one of the earliest examples of the Man of Feeling in English fiction. Sarah Fielding 
delineates David as an essentially fixed character, so that it is his moral reactions to events that make them. — ` 
significant. In her sequel to this novel, entitled Volume the Last, she constructs a pattern of causality and , * 
psychological change, shifting the origin of the protagonist’s misfortunes from external causes to his own 
inordinate sensibility. This theme imposes a much greater degree of unity in the sequel than appeared in the 
episodic structure of the earlier novel. E.L.S. 


David Garrick 


84-2426, Miles, Rosalind. Little Davy: Garrick, Johnson and Shakespeare, JST, 1979, 19-36. Although 
Garrick excelled as actor, writer, manager, impresario, and gentleman, he associated his name with two 
"giants", Shakespeare and Johnson, to remain ''little Davy.’ He produced 26 Shakespeare plays, 
excising some Restoration additions and adding some new speeches; he also reworked bits of Shakespeare 
for musicals and afterpieces. Johnson despised actors and patronized his former pupil, but ultimately 


praised both the man and the actor. P.K. 
Thomas Gray 

84-2427. Hiller, Geoffrey. A Possible Source for Gray's Bird of Rapture, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 43-4. In 

The Bard the bird image seems to owe a dept to Marvell's The Garden. A.I.D. 
Henry Headley SES 


84-2428. Pitcher, Edward W. Henry Headley's Contributions to THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, AN&Q, 
1/2, 1982, 10-11. The author contributed to the European Magazine in 1786-87, signing himself ‘‘C-T-O. 
” Items so signed are few in number but may help attribution of unsigned articles to Headley. A LD. 


Samuel Johnson 


84-2429. Bradham, Jo Allen. ‘‘Pray, Lend Me Topsel on Animals'': Johnson's Dual View of Beasts, 
ReAL, 7, 1, 1980, 11-23. Boswell in his Life of Johnson kept a postscript to Johnson's letter to Cave of 
1738 or 1739. This request to borrow Topsel's book History of Four-Footed Beasts was apparently 
ignored. Johnson showed keen concern over animals, not only in his childhood but throughout his life. His 
entries on them in the Dictionary are, however, disinterested and scholarly, expressive of Johnson the 
writer, and not of the easy conversationalist. He did not give personalities to animals; in discussing them 
*'Johnson does not romanticize animals or take an anthropomorphic view of them.” Animals had their 
place and man his place. M.T.H. 


84-2430. Hibbert, Christopher. ‘‘Whole Nests of People in bis House", JST, 1979, 6-18. Once Johnson ^ 
could spare any money, ‘‘he lavished it’ upon life's victims. In his house he maintained his deceased 
wife's former maid, her companion (later Mrs. Desmoulins) and a daughter, and blind Anna Williams. He 
also educated a negro boy, Frank Barber, lodged several research assistants, cured and relocated diseased 
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prostitutes, and found work for the drunken Dr. Levet. He endured these constantly bickering pensioners, 


. and loved them all. P.K. 
84-2431. Nath, Prem. Johnson Agonistes and Milton’s SAMSON, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 69-70. In The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, echoes of Samson occur, especially in the ending of the poem. A.LD. 
See also 84-2391. 

Alexander Pope 


84-2432. Rivers, William E. Pope, Pedagogues, and Politicians, UDR, 15, 1, 1981, 113-23. Dunciad IV 
satirizes intellectual dependence, which Pope attributes to kinds of punishment and language-teaching in 
grammar schools. Sources for such non-thinking include an allegorical pamphlet, The Quarrel of the 
School Boss, 1717, and a 1727 satire, The Craftsman. Paralleling these anonymous works, Pope's 
two-way satire attacks educational and political institutions and accepts Bolingbroke's Lockean concepts 
of the effects of early experience upon later behavior. Education, Pope believes, develops intellectual 
capacity, and a free nation flourishes among persons and leaders educated to think. S.M.B. 


84-2433. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. The ‘‘fierce maid’: Pope's RAPE OF THE LOCK and Virgil's Camilla, 
AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 135-7. Pope’s comic use of Virgil in Rape suggests that, as in the Dryden 
translation, Belinda is a fierce maid who gets what she deserves. A.1.D. 


84-2434. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Pope’s RAPE OF THE LOCK and Chaucer’s PARSON'S TALE, 
AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 1982, 7-9. Lines I, 67-70 of The Rape of the Lock more likely refer to Chaucer's work 
than to Milton’s. The Chaucer sermon (I, 944-5) is closely echoed by Pope. A.ID. 


Edmund Rack 


84-2435. Pitcher, Edward W. The many Pseudonyms of Edmund Rack in THE MONTHLY LEDGER 
(1773-6) and THE SENTIMENTAL MAGAZINE (1773-7), AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 137-9. New 
pseudonyms of Rack’s can be added to those already known. Perhaps other pseudonymous essays by Rack 
can now be identified. A.ID. 


Richard Brindsley Sheridan 


84-2436. Nath, Prem. A Note on Sheridan and Goldsmith, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 139. The original 
prologue, only recently discovered, to Sheridan's Rivals contains two echoes of Goldsmith's Deserted 
~ Village, a not surprising revelation, since Sheridan admired the work of his fellow writer. A.ID. 


Tobias Smollett 


84-2437. Bouce, Paul-Gabriel. ‘‘Snakes in Iceland’’: The ‘Picaresque’ in Smollett's RODERICK RAN- 
DOM (1748), Caliban, 20, 1983, 29-39. One will no more find picaros in Roderick Random than Neils 
Horrebov found snakes in Iceland. Neither Roderick nor Rourk Oregan, Beau Jackson, Melopoyn, nor 
Miss Williams qualify as picaros, ''low-born, usually hungry, resourceful, and amoral characters in search 
of decent social integration’’. The novel does partake of the picaresque’s cruel physical comedy and social 
resentment, but not its constitutive loneliness; and Random, bom a gentleman, inherits moral and religious 
values from his Scottish ancestors. J.B.M. 


84-2438. Day, Robert Adams. When Doctors Disagree: Smollett and Thomas Thompson, EA, 32, 3, 
1979, 312-24. Smollett referred frequently to Thompson from the mid-1740's until the latter's death in 
1763. Apparently a Scotsman, Thompson was fiercely attacked when in 1746 the Paymaster-General of the 
Forces died within a month under his treatment, but the notoriety seems only to have established him, and 
Ç in 1762 he was granted a pension of £300 — which galled Smollett, who received nothing. In Roderick 
Random (1748) Smollett caricatured Thompson as Dr. Wagtail, and again as Dr. Thumpscull in Habbakuk 
Hilding (1752). But if Smollett was indeed the ‘‘Dr. Sangrado'' who wrote the pamphlet, Thomsonus 
Redivivus (1746), he used a milder tone, possibly with the sympathy of a fellow-Scot in the dangerous 
times after the ‘45 Rebellion. D.M.J. 
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84-2439. Haywood, Ian. Dreams in Pregnancy: the Opening of Defoe’s MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER 
and Smollett's RODERICK RANDOM, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 71-3. Defoe's work was published in time A 
for Smollett to read it while writing Roderick Random. Two dream accounts are strikingly similar. A.I.D. 


84-2440. Rousseau, G.S., and R.A. Hambridge. ‘‘On Ministers and Measures’’: Smollett, Shebbeare and 
"the Portrait of Ferret in SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, EA, 32, 2, 1979, 185-91. Ferret appears to have 
been drawn from Smollett’s inveterate enemy, Dr. John Shebbeare (1709-1788), whose writing Smollett 
attacked repeatedly in the Critical Review from 1756 onwards. Shebbeare was for him an example of all the 


quackery that was threatening the very fabric of England. D.M.J. 
Jonathan Swift 
See 84-2628. 
William Wycherley 


84-2441. Rigaud, N. J. La femme chez Wycherley, prisonniére du regard d'autrui [The Woman in 
Wycherley, prisoner of another's regard], Caliban, 17, 1980, 45-56. Most of Wycherley's male characters 
hold women to be their intellectual inferiors and regard them as possessions to be hidden or paraded. The 
plots reveal the superiority of women who appear to accept men's evaluation of them but gain their ends — , 
through the necessary means of hypocrisy and trickery. Neither rich women seeking tolerant, urban ** 
husbands nor poor women seeking a place in society rebel against society. In The Plain Dealer women 
adopt male modes of conduct, fail in their undertakings, and become objects of ridicule. Allowing a limited 
range of female rebellion, Wycherley condemns neither sex, but rather the unworthy arms they use in battle 
against each other. J.B.M. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Fiction 


84-2442. Soupel, Serge. La Joie: étude de quelques aspects dans le roman anglais du milieu du XVIIIe 
siècle [Joy: a Study of Certain Aspects of the mid 18th-century English Novel], EA, 32, 3, 1979, 272-82. 
After many trials, joy is the final reward of the hero and heroine. Novelists sought to express it through 
physical delirium, sparkling eyes, and an outburst of animal energy. The ability to feel joy implied 
spontaneity and sincerity, though often the servant was used as the grotesque vehicle of the master's 
emotions. For the solitary person in a country retreat, joy could also be inspired by nature. There was also 
the unreflecting joy of peasants. This constant recourse to joy by the novelist eventually led to cliché. (In 
French) D.MJ. 


Restoration and Enlightenment British Prose 


84-2443. Sorbier, Francoise du. De la Potence à Ja biographie, ou les avatars du criminel et de son image en " 
Angleterre [From the Gallows to Biography, or, The Metamorphoses of the Criminal and His Image in 
England] (1680-1740), EA, 32, 3, 1979, 257-71. Criminal records began to be printed in large numbers 
towards the end of the 17th century, at a time when the criminal law was being made much harsher in 
defence of property. One category was that of Confessions and Dying Speeches, in which the condemned 
man would acknowledge the justice of his execution and thereby, paradoxically, be accepted back into 
society. Others were: the official account of trials, published after each Session; more ephemeral and 
sensational pamphlets; and the chaplain's report after each execution, which always emphasized the 
repentance of the victim. The figures of the dishonest apprentice and the female servant who turns to 
prostitution constantly recur. By treating the criminals humorously, the writers distanced and dehumanized 
them. (In French} D.MJ. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


84-2444. Reinstein, P. Gila. Moral Priorities in SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, Rena, 35, 4, 1983, 269-83. A 
A perceptive reading of Sense and Sensibility reveals a subtler, more significant moral opposition between 
selfishness and unselfishness than is usually perceived. The novel's characters and moral discrimination 
accurately reflect the complexities of real life. The ideal presented through an excellent story of compli- 
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cated and compelling morality is one of ‘‘moderation, the mixture of prudence and decorum with warm 
emotions and aesthetic enthusiasm.’’ G.A.C. 


William Blake 


84-2445. Waxler, Robert P. The Virgin Mantle Displaced: Blake's Early Attempt, MLS, 12, 1, 1982, | 
45-53. Blake’s entire body of work can be understood only when it is placed in all its contexts, and two of 
the important and continuing contexts are the Bible and Paradise Lost. In The Book of Thel and in the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, Blake attempts to transform Milton’s religion to get to the Bible, and to 


transform Biblical allegory to get his ‘‘Sublime Allegory.’’ E.L.S. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
See 84-2308. 
John Keats 


84-2446. Mathur, Durgalal. Did Baudelaire Know Keats? JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 86-96. Baudelaire's 
resemblances to Keats, noted by Swinburne, Louis Cazamian, T. S. Eliot, Jean Massin, Henri Peyre and 
the author himself, may result from reliance upon Poe, who did not name but did borrow Keats's 
expressions in several poems. L. J. Austin pointed out in 1956 that Baudelaire often appears to echo 
Keats's poems and aesthetics but he never made a direct allusion to him. Jacques Crepet (1925) and P. M. 
Wetherill (1962) wrongfully ascribe to Keats the phrase ''hysterical tears'' in Baudelaire's Marceline. 
Desbordes- Valmore. The Baudelaire-Keats affinity lends support to Graham Hough's view that Keats 
would have inaugurated a Symbolist movement in England had he reached maturity. J.B.M. 


Ann Radcliffe 


84-2447. Tatu, Chantal. Cris et Chuchotements dans LES MYSTÈRES D'UDOLPHO D'Anne Radcliffe: 
Mais à quoi sent le fantastique? [Cries and Whispers in Anne Radcliffe's The MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO: 
But What's the Fantastic For?], Caliban, 16, 1979, 87-97. 'The Surrealists claimed that the fantastic 
undermined society's conventions and offered a future alternative, but Radcliffe used it as a temporary 
holiday to reinforce society's daily regimentation. What destroys Emily de Saint-Aubert's speech and 
rational thought patterns is not the desire to reincorporate natural into institutional language (Diderot) but 
fear (Burke). Recovering, she rejects her prelogical experience and clings to civilized patterns. Ultimately 
Radcliffe's novel and the fantastic genre in general renounce history and exist only as aesthetic diversion. 
J.B.M. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


84-2448. Frazer, June M. The Phonetic Symbolism of Arnold's ''Wragg is in custody", AN&Q, 1/2, 
1982, 13-14. Arnold, taking exception to the name ‘‘Wragg”’ and others with double g may have been 
unconsciously objecting to this double consonant, often accompanied by r, since this constellation of 
sounds occurs in a large number of derogatory terms. A.LD. 


Charlotte Bronté 


84-2449. Beauregard, Raphaélle Costa de. La femme dans JANE EYRE (1847) [Woman in JANE EYRE 
(1847)], Caliban, 17, 1980, 57-67. The opposition between submission and revolt defines Jane's individu- 
alism. As a child and a woman she judges others (Mrs. Reed, Helen Burns, Rochester, St. John Rivers) by 
her own criteria. Deprived of goods, she impresses others through sheer force of personality. She abandons 
Rochester, her double, to preserve her integrity, then returns to him when she discovers that her soul is 
more important than her social status as a lady. For Rochester and Jane, beauty can deceive; the body 
impedes their complete spiritual merging into one identity. J.B.M. 
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Emily Bronté 


84-2450. Ganner, Heidemarie. Emily Brontés Roman WUTHERING HEIGHTS in deutscher Ubersetzung A 
[Emily Bronté’s Novel WUTHERING HEIGHTS in German Translation], ZAA, 29, 4, 1981, 307-12. 
Although a translation was produced only four years after the novel was published, it was half a century 
before the next appeared. Now, however, there are several available, although some show a clear 
dependence upon earlier versions. A good translation will convey the differing styles of the various 
narrators, and also, for instance, the way in which inanimate objects are imbued with life. On these criteria, 
the best is probably that by Greta Rambach (Die Sturmhóhe, Insel Taschenbuch 141, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1975 [1938]). (In German) D.M.J. 


Robert Browning 


84-2451. Brugiére, Bernard. Le déclin de la lumière grecque: une analyse du CLEON de Browning [The 
Decline of the Light of Greece: an Analysis of Browning's CLEON], EA, 32, 4, 1979, 385-96. Since 
history, for Browning, groups itself around the Incarnation, Cleon, in resisting the news of it, condemns 
himself to inevitable decline. Cleon attempts to argue, on Hegelian lines, for history itself as being a 
process of divinization, and claims that, though he has not bettered his artistic predecessors, he has 
mastered all the arts, whereas each of them could excell in only one. But the triumph of evolution only ` A 
increases man's awareness of his own limitations, while it is of no consolation to the ageing artist to know v 
that his art will outlive him. Moreover, this upholder of rationality dismisses the teachings of Paul, heard at 
second hand, on an irrational basis. (In French) D.MJ. 


Lewis Carroll 
84-2452. Warren, Austin. Carroll and his Alice Books, SR, 88, 3, 1980, 331-53. Even though the central 
interest of the two Alice books lies in the psychological and the metaphysical, the problems of identity, 


language (semantics and semiotics), and the nature of reality, Carroll sought to delight rather than improve 
or elevate the minds of the young. G.R.T. 


Charles Dickens 


84-2453. Bossche, C.R. Vanden. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: Subtext of A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 139-41. Dickens's use of Carlyle's work is more widespread than previously 
thought. The borrowings are pervasive and colour most aspects of Dickens's novel. ALD, 


84-2454, Holderness, Graham. Imagination in A CHRISTMAS CAROL, EA, 32, 1, 1979, 28-45. The 
enduring popularity of A Christmass Carol implies that something of value must lie within the tale itself, 
not just in its evocation of a Victorian emotion. As embodiments of the imagination, the ghosts are essential -»- 
forces. However, imaginative power is not concentrated in the characters but is dispersed throughout the 
world which surrounds them, saturating and enlivening the prose-medium. It is this that educates and 
transforms Scrooge. Nevertheless, the imaginative power collapses when it seeks to describe the actions of 
the converted Scrooge: ‘‘the great plea for transformed and humanized relationships becomes a five- 
shilling wage-rise.”’ D.MJ. 


84-2455. Rives, Frangoise. BLEAK HOUSE roman picaresque? [BLEAK HOUSE, Picaresque Novel?], 
Caliban, 20, 1983, 51-60. A complex novel mixing elements of new and old genres, Bleak House 
transforms the picaresque novel's moral-theological frame and its narrator's low-born status. Dickens's 
earlier novels (Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit) reveal the influence of the English 
picaresque tradition with their use of low-born heroes, the linear, episodic structure and the intervention of 
Providence. David Copperfield diverges from the road novels to describe an interior sentimental and moral 
journey based on the interwined lives of a few families. With Esther, Dickens demonstrates that birth does 
not determine character and counterpoises the Christian ideal to Victorian morality: unlike Moll Flanders, 
Esther seeks virtue rather than ease. J.B.M. «' 


84-2456. Tomlin, E.W.F. Charles Dickens and Henry Fothergill Charley, EA, 32, 4, 1979, 434-48. A 
letter [here reproduced] of Apr. 23, 1865 from Dickens to his printer, now in private possession at 
Winchester, shows the value that Dickens placed upon Chorley for his contributions on music to All the 
Year Round. Chorley claimed to have covered every new work played in London from 1833 to 1866, and 
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through the Athenaeum he gained a commanding position as a music-critic. Though he remained a 
bachelor, he was gregarious and generally popular. He was a close friend of Dickens, who may well have 
hoped that he would marry his daughter, Mamie — to whom Chorley was later to bequeath an annuity of 
£200. D.M.J. 


84-2457. Tucker, David. Dickens At Work on the MS. of A TALE OF TWO CITIES, EA, 32, 4, 1979, 
449-57. Although Dickens’s deletions are usually indecipherable, there are three places in this MS. (in the 
Forster Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London) where the emended passage was suffi- 
ciently long as to require paper to be pasted onto the original sheet, and this has now been removed. The 
most illuminating is the description of Mme. Defarge on her first appearance: originally she was the ‘‘little 
woman’’ with ‘‘little bright eyes and little lifted eyebrows’’, instead of a ‘‘stout woman" with ''a watchful 
eye that seldom seemed to look at anything.'' The melodramatic story of the girl wronged by Evrémonde 
includes in the briefer original version the fact that ‘‘he made a pretence of marrying her.” D.M.J. 


Thomas Hardy 


84-2458. Dobrinsky, Josef. Un Inédit de Thomas Hardy: quatre schémas pour une adaption dramatique 
de [An Unpublished Typescript of Thomas Hardy: Four Sketches for a Dramatization of] JUDE THE 
OBSCURE, EA, 32, 2, 1979, 198-205. Now in possession of the Univ. of Texas at Austin, the typescript 
contains outline-sketches (the first two being dated 1895 and 1897) of a play based upon Jude. [All four are 
here reproduced.] The first three, specifically headed ‘‘Without Arabella’, are tightly constructed and 
focus upon Sue, in her conflicting relations with Phillotson and Jude. The fourth, which is only briefly 
sketched, seeks to encompass much more of the plot of the novel. (In French) D.M.J. 


84-2459. Hepburn, James. Leda and the Dumbledore, SW, 88, 1, 1980, 53-66. Despite major differences, 
Hardy and Yeats possess similar qualities of greatness. In considering Yeats a great poet, but failing to 
appreciate Hardy, modern criticism has revealed its own limitations. G.R.T. 


84-2460. Horne, Lewis B. Pattern and Contrast in JUDE THE OBSCURE, EA, 32, 2, 1979, 143-53. Two 
of the controlling symbols are the journey, as Becoming, and the cell, as Being, but both are ambivalent — 
eg., the cell can be both sanctuary and prison. Jude sees both Christminster and Sue as potential anchorages 
for himself, but later complains that Sue ‘‘goes back upon herself’, and this is true also of the city, which is 
full of promise in the twilight, but half-ruinous and prosaic by day. The six parts of the novel are patterned 
concentrically, with the hopes of Christminster that Jude feels as a boy in Marygreen balanced by the 
despair which he finds there at the end. Similarly, Parts 2 and 5 contrast Jude's dream of married life with 
its actuality. D.M.J. 


84-2461. Hynes, Samuel. The Hardy Tradition in Modern English Poetry, SR, 88, 1, 1980, 33-51. The 
tradition of modern poetry pre-dates Eliot, Pound and Richards. In the last 100 years, Hardy is the principal 
progenitor and exemplar of this tradition, which is rooted in the traditional popular English culture. G.R.T. 


Thomas Hughes 


84-2462. Watson, Ian. Victorian England, Colonialism, and the Ideology of TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDA YS, 
ZAA, 29, 2, 1981, 116-29. The novel reflects the post-1832 readjustment between the newly dominant 
bourgeoisie and the old ruling class, which now found itself a new role in ameliorating the worst effects of 
the Industrial Revolution through interventionism. Their common purpose was to block the rise of the 
working class in the Chartist Movement. So the account of Tom's childhood evokes a highiy improbable, 
paternalistic rural society, and there is much emphasis on the duty of protecting the weak (which is 
ultimately used as a justification of colonialism). But the chief function of the reformed Rugby School was 
to produce a new ruling class, endued with the military values of courage, self-discipline and obedience. 
D.M.J. 


/ Joseph Le Fanu 


K 
84-2463. Lozes, Jean. Joseph Shéridan Le Fanu, prince de L’invisible au ''grand siècle" des vampires 
{Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, Prince of the Invisible in the ‘‘Grand Century’’ of Vampires], Caliban, 16, 
1979, 53-63. The vampire tradition of Southey, Byron, Coleridge, and Polidori culiminates in Le Fanu’s 
Carmilla (1871). Le Fanu owes most to Coleridge who, despite A.H. Nethercot’s identification of 
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Christabel as a vampire, left her status shrouded in mystery. The ancient, gothic environment places at a 
safe distance Carmilla's and Laura's incestuous relationship which Le Fanu develops as an adolescent 
crisis breaking Victorian taboos. Doctor Hessilius, clearly modeled on Swedenborg, acts as a psychoana- 
lyst hearing Laura's confession. Le Fanu's originality consists in keeping Carmilla's identity as a vampire 
in doubt and enriching the psychic dimensions of vampire literature. (In French) J.B.M. 


Coventry Patmore 


84-2464. Montabrut, Maurice. La femme et la grüce [Woman and Grace], Caliban, 17, 1980, 129-36. In 
the tradition of courtly, Elizabethan and metaphysical poets and of Meredith and Hardy, Coventry Patmore 
made woman ‘‘the tangible incarnation of an enigmatic beauty...but he believed the key of the enigma and 
the mystical sense of the amorous experience could be discovered in the nuptial coexistence of man and 
woman’’. Throughout his poetry he maintained the Biblical and Thomistic view that love of the woman, 
symbolizing all creation (the occasion), leads to love of the Creator (the cause). He used the Eros and 
Psyche myth to demonstrate that possession cannot violate the beloved's integrity. J.B.M. 


Christina Rossetti 


84-2465. D'Amico, Diane. Christina Rossetti's MAUDE: A Reconsideration, UDR, 15, 1, 1981, 129-42. 
Besides tracing the author's spiritual struggles, this triple-sectioned narrative, including 14 poems, relates 
structurally and thematically to her other works. Following different walks of life, the women characters 
assume distinctive roles. Self-preoccupied poet, Maude, is, at first, thoughtless of her two cousins and her 
friend. Resulting from a parlor game, Maude's series of poems patterns her progress. The well-adjusted 
cousin, Agnes, subsequently functioning as intermediary between the poet and the poetry, assumes a 
primary role. Ultimately, in this cyclic process, Maude finds spiritual strength and accepts death. S.M.G. 


John Ruskin 


84-2466. Melada, Ivan. John Ruskin's Ambivalence Towards War, EA, 32, 3, 1979, 294-302. It is 
disconcerting to find Ruskin declaring that ‘‘no great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a nation of 
soldiers’’, but the kind of war that he praised was one fought entirely between members of the upper class, 
by analogy with duelling. He denounced the capitalist, and even more the political economist, whose 
interest it was to start wars as a means of increasing their own profit, and he attacked nations for being 
willing to spend huge amounts on weapons of destruction. At the same time, he was aware that the energies 
put to military purposes might not have been aroused at all for peaceful ones. D.M.J. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


84-2467. Leclaire, Lucien A. Richard Bedingfield et [and] ‘‘My Cousin Thackeray’, EA, 32, 2, 1979, 
192-7. Bedingfield, some 12 years younger than Thackeray, contributed a number of articles under the title 
“Recollections of Thackeray’’ to Cassell’s Magazine in 1870, and also a poem [here reproduced] in The 
Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine in 1867, four years after Thackeray's death, and a further article in 
his own shortlived literary review, Free Light, in 1871. Thackeray's own attitude towards his youthful 
cousin had mingled tolerance with satire. (In French) D.M.J. 


84-2468. Vakhrushev, V.S. Germany in Thackeray's Early Works, ZAA, 29, 1, 1981, 34-40. Thackeray 
was sensitive to differences in nationality, and his visit to Weimar in 1830 inspired in him a deep nostalgia 
for a lost paradise. He also had a particular love for the Rhine, though he satirized the deleterious effects of 
tourism and commerce. In Barry Lyndon he emphasized the brutality of military life and the corruption of 
high life under Frederick the Great. His Legend of the Rhine (1845) shifts ambivalently between barbaric 
farce and naive romance. More generally, his knowledge of German history helped him elaborate his own 
concept of the historical process as a complex and unpredictable struggle. D.M.J. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


84-2469. Rives, Francoise. The Marcelias, Lauras, Dianas ... of Mrs. Humphry Ward, Caliban, 17, 1980, 
69-79. Kittenish names ending in a or y might mislead readers into dismissing Mrs. Ward’s romantic 
heroines as specimens of cheap feminine literature, but esthetically and psychologically they represent an 
important phase in feminist history. The a/y opposition between good and wicked characters unconsciously 
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expresses the tension between Nature and Culture in Mrs. Ward’s inner self. She successfully depicted the 
“girl of today” in novels of the 1880's and 1890's but failed to capture the spirit of the modern woman in 
aer later works. Her politically moderate heroines reflect her own hybrid anti-suffragist but not anti- 
ferninist attitude. J.B.M. 


84-2470. Rives, Françoise. Une romancière victorienne face à la Grand Guerre: Mrs. Humphry Ward de 
1914 à 1918 [A Victorian Novelist Faces the Great War: Mrs. Humphry Ward from 1914 to 1918], 
Caliban, 19, 1982, 59-71. Intensely involved in the war effort in her personal life, Mrs. Ward first escaped 
from war in fiction with Delia Blanchflower (1915), Eltham House (1915), A Great Success (1916), and 
Lady Connie (1916). Responding to a request from Theodore Roosevelt, she then undertook a new 
journalistic career with reports about England’s response to war: England’s Effort. Letters to an American 
Friend (1916) and Toward the Goal (1917). Personal interviews with people ranging from frontline soldiers 
to generals, merchants, war widows and politicians balance accurate statistics in these fervently patriotic, 
inspiring reports. Her two war novels, Missing (1917) and The War and Elizabeth (1918) concentrate upon 
the fate of women, with no treatment of actual battle, and confidently anticipate happier times. J.B.M. 


Victorian British Fiction 


84-2471. Dominique, Jean. Avatars du picaresque à l'époque victorienne[A vatars of the Picaresque in the - 
Victorian Epoch], Caliban, 20, 1983, 41-9. The 19th-century avatars of the picaresque novel, notably 
Thackeray's Barry Lyndon, replaced its theological with a moral construct. Analysis of Marryat's Peter 
Simple (1834) and Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836) reveals that journals, travel accounts and essays may have 
contributed as much to their structure as the picaresque. During this age, novelists abandoned the first 
person narrator and linear narration for the complexities of the omniscient narrator, the novel of formation 
with its open ending anticipating the hero's promising future replaced the retrospective view of the 
picaresque. J.B.M. 


Victorian British Poetry 


84-2472. Kennedy, James G. Examples of Class Feeling in Victorian Poetry, ZAA, 29,2, 1981, 130-41. A 
comparison of Ernest Jones's We Are Silent and Prison Bars with Clough's Say Not the Struggle Naught 
Availeth and Tennyson's The Eagle shows Jones's superiority. Whereas Clough ''assumes that no class 
feeling enters into the fight for freedom’’, Jones identifies the enemy as the rich man. In Prison Bars, Jones 
'"*works one vehicle throughout", while Tennyson's poem, revealingly sub-titled ‘‘A Fragment'', is ''a 
tenorless vehicle'', arousing in critics “a tendency to fascism.” Another working-class poet, Francis 
Adams, in Labour—Capital—Land, uses a tropical parasite-tree as a symbol of the destruction of the 
workers by landlords and capitalists. The image evokes many others, e.g., the poisonous upas tree and the 
tree of liberty, D.M.J. 


84-2473, Lavabre, Simone. Madones et femmes fatales: L'image de la femme dans la poesie melancolique 
victorienne [Madonnas and femmes fatales: The Woman’s Image in Melancholy Victorian Poetry], 
Caliban, 17, 1980, 121-8. Swinbume, Tennyson, Thomson, Amold, Clough, C. Rossetti, and Hopkins 
opposed the Madonna — ‘‘submissive, dolorous, resigned virgin, sometimes even a martyr, the wife ' 
faithful unto death and beyond, the loving and devoted mother, angel of sweetness and purity'' — to the 
femme fatale — ‘‘fascinating and terrifying, demon and female, mistress of desire, magician, abyss of . 
luxury, devouring mother, supreme power.’’ The antithesis stems from the divorce of affection and desire 
in the unhealthy sexual code of the period. J.B.M. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
W.H. Auden 


84-2474. Hildebidle, John. Human Clay: Some People in Auden's Poetry, 1936-1941, MLS, 12, 3, 1982, 
83-98. Numerous poems written by Auden between 1936 and 1941 may be considered as a series of 
biographical meditations on literary and cultural figures, beginning with Letter to Lord Byron and 
concluding with At the Grave of Henry James. One can chart Auden's course as a poet in the late 1930’s by 
using biography as a standard of judgment. E.L.S. 
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Djuna Barnes 


84-2475. Beranger, Elisabeth. La femme invisible: Introduction à l'écriture de Djuna Barnes [The A 
Invisible Woman: Introduction to Djuna Barnes's Writing], Calban, 17, 1980, 99-110. Barnes expressed 
her feeling of the invisibility of women in a man's world in Nightwood (1936). Analysis of the disjointed 
narrative which examines the same event from different points of view reveals the displacement between 
signifier and signified. Robin’s return to America and the primitve state indicates Barnes's desire ‘‘to make 
a tabula rasa of culture". The Nikka passage, which encapsulates the novel’s themes, unmasks the illusion 
of power and denigrates the creative act. Barnes ''demystifies the writer's power as an illusion-maker who 
always repeats more or less what others have already said’’. (In French) J.B.M. 


J.M. Barrie 


84-2476. Decap, Roger. Les ambiguités d'un régionalisme: James Barrie et la Kailyard [A Regionalism's 
Ambiguities: James Barrie and the Kailyard], Caliban, 18, 1981, 53-68. Barrie initiated the Kailyard 
movement by contrasting a bygone Scottish rural society with superior cosmopolitan British culture. He 
played upon his readers' humor and sentimentality in the depiction of the picturesque Auld Lights as 
humble persons content with their God-given station. His followers — Ian Maclaren, Samuel Crockett and 
Gabriel Setoun — exaggerated these characteristics in escapist, reactionary fictions affirming the superior- 
ity of the pastoral life. They exalted vague religious emotion over science and learned theology while Y 
pleading for religious tolerance. (In French) J.B.M. 


Algernon Blackwood 


84-2477. Grillou, Jean-Louis. Loup-Garou, Mandorla et Mandala: Le motif du Loup-Garou dans les 
Nouvelles d'Algernon Blackwood [Werewolf, Mandoria and Mandala: The Motif of the Werewolf in 
Algernon Blackwood's Stories], Caliban, 16, 1979, 65-76. Blackwood explored the possibilities of the 
werewolf motif in four stories published from 1906 to 1921. The deviance of his wild dog from the 
werewolf proceeds from his interest in the occult and his membership in the Theosophical Society and the 
Golden Dawn. In Running Wolfand The Woman's Ghost Story he shows the reparation accomplished by a 
person whose pity overcomes his fear of a monster or a ghost. The Camp of the Dog and The Empty Sleeve 
express the belief that man's immaterial astral body mediates between his physical and fluid bodies and 
provokes the materialization of the fluid body in a form related to the feelings disturbing the person. The 
union of Joan and Sangree reflects the conjunction of the intuitive, feminine and the intellectual, masculine 
souls. (In French) J.B.M. 


Anthony Burgess 


84-2478. Banner, Howard. Use of Wordplay and Malay in Locales of Anthony Burgess’ THE LONG DAY 

WANES, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 146-9. Though Malaya serves as setting for the trilogy, it remains 

unpopular in the country because of its scatological puns, besides its renaming of actual Malay places. 
A.I.D. 


84-2479. Dorenkamp, John H. Anthony Burgess and the Future of Man: THE WANTING SEED, UDR, 
15, 1, 1981, 107-11. This eschatological novel places the future within man's unchanging nature. Walker 
Percy's The Message in the Bottle, glossing Burgess's futuristic work, reveals the bifurcation of the 
wayfaring, alienated protagonist, Tristram Foxe. For Percy, messages to such castaways provide varieties 
of knowledge and of news. Only news from abroad supplies Tristram with answers, however short-lived. 
Percy equates such news with the Christian message; however, in Burgess's eschatology, the future 
remains uncertain. S.M.G. 


G.K. Chesterton 


84-2480. d’Haussy, Christiane. L'Image de la femme dans l'oeuvre de G.K. Chesterton [Woman's Image... 
in G.K. Chesterton’s Work], Caliban, 17, 1980, 137-48. Convinced that biological differences destine “~ 
men and women to mutually exclusive roles, Chesterton praised the passive woman confined to the 
maternal role and attacked the new woman who tried to establish herself in man's domain of politics, law, 
and work. He seldom depicted women in his illustrations and the stereotyped women in his novels serve 
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primarily as the hero’s inspiration and recompense. Analysis of his unguarded incidental comments about 
- women throughout his work reveals a virulent anti-feminist who opposed suffrage and divorce and who 
Judged all women by those of his own social milieu. (In French) J.B.M. 


Stewart Conn 


84-2481. Combres, Claude. Le théâtre de Stewart Conn, poète et dramaturge écossais [The Theater of 
Steward Conn, Scottish Poet and Dramatist], Caliban, 18, 1981, 79-86. As famous a poet as a dramatist, 
Conn uses Scottish locales, language and characters not polemically but to reveal universal aesthetic and 
moral concerns. His plays reveal the influence of Osborne (1 Didn't Always Live Here and The Aquarium), 
Pinter (The King; Fancy Seeing You, Then; The Man in the Green Muffler), Arthur Miller (The Burning), 
and Brecht (Thistlewood). Conn animates the stage by alternating scenes of action and pathos. His greatest 
originality lies in his lyric evocation of people helpless in confrontation with violent individuals and 
governments. He upholds human solidarity as the only response to injustice. (In French) J.B.M. 


Jospeh Conrad 


84-2482. Deane, Seamus. Conrad: The Criminal Interval, SR, 88, 4, 1980, 591-609. Conrad's novels 
` reveal a highly developed moral and social sense. The narrator embodies the social code. The confict 
between the romantic aspirations of the hero — expressed through a morally and socially reprehensible act 
ofthe protagonist — and the reality his society is ultimately resolved in favour of normality. Yet the novels, 
in presenting the central act of the protagonist as inevitable, betray ambiguity and contradictions. G.R.T. 


84-2483. Sizemore, Christine W. “The Small Cardboard Box'': A Symbol of the City and of Winnie 
Verloc in Conrad's THE SECRET AGENT, MES, 24, 1, 1978, 23-39. An analysis of the repeated 
references to boxes in the novel's central episodes shows them to be a paradoxical symbol of claustrophobic 
and empty spaces. The symbol of the exploding box unites images of light and dark. The box is also a 
symbol of life and death. The blend of protection and destruction, containment and abyss, light and dark, 
and life and death makes the symbol appropriate for the novel's two major subjects: the city of London and 
the female character Winnie Verloc. J.A.C. 


Edward Ptonkett, Baron Dunsany 


84-2484. Duperray, Max. Lord Dunsany, un fabuliste du fantastique [Lord Dunsany, A Storyteller of the 
Fantastic], Caliban, 16, 1979, 111-20. Dunsany joined the fantastic story with the fable and the marvellous 
fairytale. Critics, associating him with Machen, Blackwood, and H.P. Lovecraft, have classified his work 
“as fantastic, marvellous, and heroic. Humorously deflating the reader's expectations, Dunsany exchanges 
mimeticism for fantasy at the close; his work consequently does not fit into the traditional fantastic genres. 
The Gods of Pegana and Time and the Gods reflect the real world more closely than the purely marvellous. 
The Book of Wonder, Tales of Wonder, and the trilogy Beyond the Fields We Know appeal to the 
collective memory as orally-transmitted legends. A darker imagination informs The Sword of Welleran 
and A Dreamer’s Tales, where Dunsany frequently punishes the hero for searching for hidden knowledge. 
(In French) J.B.M. 


T.S. Eliot 


84-2485. Neuhaus, R.L. Eliot’s BHAGAVAD-GITA Allusions in LITTLE GIDDING, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 
1981, 52-3. While the poem echoes the Gita, Eliot adapts the ideas to his use by de-emphasizing 
reincarnation. A.I.D. 


Ford Madox Ford 


K 94.2486. Donoghue, Denis. Listening to the Saddest Story, SR, 88, 4, 1980, 557-71. The first reading of a 
novel is unique. How the story is narrated acquires greater significance than wbat is narrated. The 
narrator’s ‘‘backward glances, revisions, corrections, and protestations’’ take precedence over the narra- 
tive. A shift of emphasis from the tale to the teller, as also a notably thin social atmosphere surrounding the 
events of the story, renders Ford’s The Good Soldier a tale rather than a novel. G.R.T. 
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84-2487. Webb, Igor. Marriage and Sex in the Novels of Ford Madox Ford, MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 586-92. 
In Ford's major novels the love relationship invariably occurs outside marriage, while the marital. 
relationship is destructive. Love and hate, vitality and death, are the antitheses of his sexual dialectic. In 
novel after novel, adultery remains satisfactory only in a period of courtship; afterwards, the distinctions 
between marriage and adultery and between wife and mistress vanish. The tragedy extends beyond the 
failure of marriage to the failure of binding personal satisfaction through sexual relations. J.A.C. 


E.M. Forster 


84-2488. Walch, Günter. Humanistische Abbildfunktion als Voraussetzung des realistischen Romanschaffens 

E.M. Forsters [Humanistic Representational Ability as the Prerequisite for E.M. Forster's Realistic 

Novels], ZAA, 29, 4, 1981, 293-306. Forster rightly expressed his aim as ‘‘interpreting and humanizing 

this chaotic world’’ — i.e., the world of the spiritual impoverishment of the individual under Imperialism. 

But he avoided the Bloomsbury Group’s error of making all values internal and subjective, by writing 

social comedy. In Howards End (1910) he also includes the historical factor — misread by bourgeois critics 

as a religious aspect. Forster instinctively grasped the necessity for the abolition of private property, for 

Henry Wilcox is adept at managing money, but quite unable to manage life, while only within a novel 

would the Schlegels be able to gain possession of the house — which symbolizes England. (In German) "i 
DMJ TI 


Frederich Forsyth 
See 84-2349 
John Galsworthy 


84-2489. Coudriou, Jacques. La femme dans l'oeuvre de John Galsworthy [Woman in John Galsworthy's 
Work], Caliban, 17, 1980, 81-90. Women occupy a large place in Galsworthy's work. Neither the author 
nor his female characters took a direct role in the political struggle, but Galsworthy championed women’s 
right to equality in love and happinesss throughout life. He attacked the marriage and divorce laws that 
resulted in the unhappy triangular situation which he experienced personally and described in many novels. 
His novels show the gradual emancipation of women over a 30-year period in the economic, judicial, 
moral, and political areas. (In French) J.B.M. 


John Gawsworth 


84-2490. Eng, Steve. The Lyric Struggles of John Gawsworth, Bl, 38, 1983, 29-45. Although most of `, 
Gawsworth's more than 800 poems are mediocre, some are worthy of survival. He enjoyed a brief vogue in S 
the 1930's, but his championship of traditional lyric forms and his lack of extended ideas resulted in a verse 


thin and facile and lacking in distinction. R.L.C. 
William Golding 


84-2491. Coppinger, Rebecca. Union of Opposites: Narrative Technique in William Golding's CLONK! 
CLONK!, Real, 7, 1, 1980, 1-6. The characters of Golding's short novels must go beyond the intellectual 
limits set by their society. They cannot surpass old ideas and adopt new ones without facing rejection, yet 
they must attempt this in order to find meaning in life. Clonk! Clonk!is a farce with ironical overtones in its 
figurative organization; it states that awareness of self is a transient experience and that most people revert 
to stereotypes. M.T.H. 


Graham Greene 
See 84-2524 
X 
A.E. Housman e 


84-2492. Naiditch, P.G. A.E. Housman and H.A.J. Munro, AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 1982, 16-18. No strong 
evidence exists that Housman, in his first years at Oxford, corresponded with Munro. More likely their 
communication occurred no earlier than 1881/82. A.LD. 
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84-2493. Naiditch, P.G. A.E. Housman on J.E.B. Mayor, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 108-11. According to 
popular report Mayor, an eminent classical scholar, was given slighting notice by Housman in a public 
lecture. The typescript of the lecture, however, does not support the popular view. A.LD. 


84-2494. Naiditch, P.G. A Forgotten Notice of A SHROPSHIRE LAD, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 44. In his 
kind notice, W.P. Ryan (Literary London: its Lights and Comedies. London: Leonard Smithers, 1898) 
must be referring to the first edition of Housman's work. A.LD. 


84-2495, Naiditch, P.G. Owen's Review of Housman's JUVENAL, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 76-7. The 
London Guardian, Sept. 6, 1905, contains a review, probably by Sidney George Owen; at least, Housman 
believed he had been the author. A.LD. 


84-2496. Naiditch, P.G. Propertius and A.E. Housman, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 145-6. Despite state- 
ments to the contrary, it cannot be asserted that Housman had more than a scholar's interest in the text of 
Propertius; the content of that author seems to have been of secondary, if any, interest. A.LD. 


David Jones 


84-2497. Hinchliffe, Michael. Welsh and foreign words in David Jones's THE SLEEPING LORD, 
Caliban, 18, 1981, 33-43. The interwoven Welsh and Latin words in The Sleeping Lord exemplify its 
theme of the loss of cultural meaning and the need of translation. Jones used Welsh words for both their 
meaning and their sound. Primarily proper and common nouns, the Welsh words refer to the land (38%), 
persons (36%) and buildings or enclosures (16%). They do not dominate the poem numerically, but 
through their appearance in positions of metrical stress and as the closure of intertwined syntax, theme and 
verse structures, they determine the poem's texture. J.B.M. 


D.H. Lawrence 


84-2498. Gutierrez, Donald. The Ideas of Place: D.H. Lawrence's Travel Books, UDR, 15, 1, 1981, 
143-52. Twilight in Italy, Sea and Sardinia, Mornings in Mexico, and Etruscan Places describe the spirit of 
place, hylozoism, and a theory of community. Exploring man's interaction with natural and social 
environments, Lawrence relates human destiny to civilization and to stages of consciousness; his model 
state is a vitalistic organic community. The travel books associate primitivism with the future and life with 
intellectual discovery. S.M.G. 


84-2499. Heywood, Christopher. D H. Lawrence's ‘‘Blood-Consciousness’’ and the Work of Xavier 
Bichat and Marshall Hall, EA, 32, 4, 1979, 397-413. Lawrence's physiological thinking was influenced by 
Bichat's Recherches physiologiques sur la vie et [a mort (1801), which he read in a German translation of 
1912, and by the Memoirs of Marshall Hall, (1861), available to Lawrence in the Mechanics' Institute at 
"Eastwood. For Bichat, the ‘‘animal’’ system, under the cerebrum, was predatory and moved towards 
death, while the ''organic'' system, under the ganglia and the heart, resisted death. Clearly visible in 
Women in Love (1920), these ideas fade from 1925 onwards. In Lady Chatterley's Lover (1928) the 
rehabilitation of the term sensation, and the emphasis on the vital function of the spine, imply the dominant 
influence of Hall's ideas. D.M.J. 


C.S. Lewis 


84-2500. Tixier, Elaine. Les Chroniques de Narnia de C.S. Lewis: nouveaux contes merveilleux pour 
notre temps? [C.S. Lewis's Chronicles of Narnia: New Marvellous Stories for Our Time?], Caliban, 16, 
1979, 27-39. Lewis makes desire the essential structural, metaphysical and mystical element of the 
fairytale, which satisfies man's longing for union with God. Northern tales attracted Lewis and Tolkien 
because they most aroused longing. Transforming his own conversion into the Narnia Chronicles, Lewis 
depicted Aslam as a Christ-figure who joins life and fantasy in the happy ending. He believed myth 
permitted the concretization of abstractions otherwise emotionally inapprehensible. (In French) J.B.M. 


H.P. Lovecraft 


84-2501. Menegaldo, Gilles. La ville dans L’oeuve de H.P. Lovecraft [The town in H.P. Lovecraft's 
Work], Caliban, 16, 1979, 99-110. Lovecraft used the town to figure the singular aspect of things. He 
depicted towns of the probable world (Providence, Salem, Boston, and the fictional Arkham, Dunwich, 
and Kingsport), dream villages (in The Dream-Quest of Unknown Khaddath, Celephais, and The White 
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Ship), and archaeological towns reflecting both probability and dream (in At the Mountains of Madness 
and The Shadow Out of Time). Despite the intellectual complexity of Lovecraft’s system of towns, his a 
repetitions convert them from types to stereotypes, a defect which also affects his plots, characters, and 
situations; certain motifs like his racial phobias become obsessional. J.B.M. 


Arthur Machen 


84-2502. Soula, Jean-Pierre. Du féerique au fantastique chez Arthur Machen [From the fairytale to the 
fantastic in Arthur Machen], Caliban, 16, 1979, 121-30. Born in Wales in 1863, Machen learned fairylore 
as a child and adopted it directly and indirectly into his fantastic works: the dark landscape, the encounter 
with elves, the secret door, the enchanted circle, the seduction motif, etc. Instead of falling accidentally 
upon the fairy world his heroes set out to find it. To fairylore Machen added alchemistic motifs and made 
fairy time correspond to human and fantastic time. Dismissing the fairy world as fiction at the beginning of 
his stories, Machen rejects all rationalizations as the end to lead the reader to admit the possibility of the 
fantastic. Machen could not fully succeed in transforming fairy to fantastic elements because the reader 
approaches the two genres differently. (In French) J.B.M. 


Walter de la Mare 


84-2503. Bonnerot, Luce. Walter de la Mare ou la transgression fantastique: Etude de deux textes [Walter d 
de la Mare or the fantastic transgression: Study of Two Texts], Caliban, 16, 1979, 17-26. De la Mare's 
public failed to realize that his fantastic works attack society for its sole reliance on reason in the 
investigation of psychic phenomena and unmask the irrational myths and archetypes which determine 
behavior. In The Return Arthur Lawford's possession scandalizes and shames his wife; only the pastor, 
who believes in its diabolic origin, and the poet-humanist, an anarchist who believes it a positive force, 
sympathize with him. Seaton’s Aunt, which develops the motifs of the terrible mother and other sexual 
taboos, ends with the rationally inexplicable death of the nephew. (In French) J.B.M. 


James Leslie Mitchell 


84-2504. Caird, James B. Lewis Grassic Gibbon and Neil Gunn — a Comparison (1901-1935: 1891-1973), 
Caliban, 18, 1981, 69-77. The greatest Scottish novelists of the 20th century, Gibbon and Gunn, delved 
into history and prehistory to explain the Scottish character and to chronicle the life of the democratic, 
agrarian community. Gibbon also depicted village and city life. The excesses of each author stem from 
Gibbon's reliance on Marx, which leads him into propaganda (Grey Granite); and Gunn's upon Jung, 
which sometimes surfaces as vague, wordy mysticism (The Well at the World's End). Gunn experimented 
less in style and narrative but expressed a more consistent poetic vision encompassing a broader range of | , 
time. J.B.M. *" 


84-2505. Roskies, D.M.E. Language, Class and Radical Perspective in A SCOTS QUAIR, ZAA, 29, 2, 
1981, 142-53. The revolutionary function of the trilogy depends crucially upon its language. Although by 
the 1930's Lallans had long been degraded from the vehicle of the Scots sensibility to that of sentimentality 
or burlesque, Gibbon sought, by once more putting it to serious use, ''to penetrate to the mental and 
spiritual sub-soil of the Scots-speaking working populace.'' Rather than exact imitation, he re-created the 
constructions and rhythms of Scots, so that inarticulate feeling could be evoked. Moreover, the only 
partly-defined narrative voice is a spokesman for local society as a whole, an omniscient insider, who 
subverts ordained ways of thinking and conveys the sardonic outlook of the land-laborers and town- 
proletarians. D.M.J. 


Edwin Muir 


84-2506. Le Bon-Dodat, Anne-Marie. Le Motif de la rencontre dans la poesie d'Edwin Muir [The Motif of 
Meeting in the Poetry of Edwin Muir], EA, 32, 1, 1979, 56-61. Meeting is a recurring motif in Muir's qy 
poetry, coming after a long period of waiting and to the exclusion of all other considerations. The locality of * 
the meeting is precisely defined, and in the meeting one person takes possession of the other as his double, 
while the surrounding world becomes fragmentary and unclear. But the very intensity of the meeting 
implies its own fragility: even at the point of climax, the coming separation is implied. Sometimes the two 
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motifs of meeting and separation are treated simultaneously, sometimes alternately. The fact that the 
meeting is not an end in itself implies that it is rather the glimpse of a Promised Land or a lost Paradise. (In 
French) D.M.J. 


Iris Murdoch 


84-2507. Hoskins, Robert. HAMLET and A SEVERED HEAD, AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 18-20. Shakes- 


peare provides part of Murdoch’s background in her later novels. Hamlet is of prime importance in 
understanding A Severed Head. A.ID. 


84-2508. Sullivan, Zohreh T. The Contracting Universe of Iris Murdoch's Gothic Novels, MFS, 23, 4, 
1977/78, 557-69. Common isolation, loss of community, and inadequacies of existentialist thought 
debilitate the modern psyche, which can be cured only through an act of the imagination which Murdoch 
identifies with love. Various images of man-made order, such as work and rooms, are substitutes for 
community for her characters. Her gothic novels demonstrate the demonic inversions of community and 
contain the recurring theme of the struggle of love against evil in daily life. The retreat of characters into 
mental and spatial enclosures is embodied in the progressively inward movement of the Gothic fictions. 
J.A.C. 


Wilfred Owen 


84-2509. Bouyssou, Roland. Wilfred Owen's War Poetry and the Bible, Caliban, 19, 1982, 45-57. 
Although Owen renounced his faith at 19, the Bible remained the main source of his visionary war poetry. 
Unable to perceive any divine motive save cruelty in war, he depicted God and Abraham as wrathful, 
unnatural fathers and perceived Christ only as the martyred son of man. He inverted his Biblical sources to 
proclaim a religion of human love; the soldier becomes a Christ figure destined to suffer from humanity's 
deafness to the poet-prophet's warnings. J.B.M. 


Harold Pinter 


84-2510. Suter, Anthony. A Psycho-Aesthetic Approach to the Plays of Pinter, EA, 32, 4, 1979, 414-24. 
Pinter's recurrent theme is that of an outsider entering an already occupied territory and thus presenting a 
threat to the inhabitants’ concept of their grouping. This draws upon the psychological ideas of R.D. Laing, 
whereby the individual seeks from others the confirmation of his own idea of himself. Linguistic banalities 
convey various meanings, depending on their context and the bodily gestures that accompany them. 
Nevertheless, for the critic to schematize the plays is to impose the same kind of repression on them that the 
outsider has to suffer. Pinter's plays can therefore never be finally interpreted, just as Laing's recent works 
have abandoned scientific exposition in favor of subjective showing. D.MJ. 


George Bernard Shaw 


84-2511. Ganz, Margaret. Humor's Devaluation in a Modem Idiom: The Don Juan Plays of Shaw, Frisch, 
and Montherlant, NYLF, 1(‘‘Comedy:New Perspectives'' Issue), 1978, 117-36. Shaw and Frisch treat the 
Don Juan motif humorously for its ambiguous attitude to eroticism, and to study. Central to the approach to 
and retreat from judgmental decision is the compromising surrender to marriage. The hero of Montherlant 
must not only mature but also age; the problem of death he mocks with bravado and impudent humor. Such 
devaluations permit some dominance over the deterioration of sense. M.T.H. 


Clark Ashton Smith 


84-2512. Marigny, Jean. L'univers fantastique de Clark Ashton Smith [The Fantastic Universe of Clark 
Ashton Smith], Caliban, 16, 1979, 77-85. Smith (1893-1961) transferred his artistic skill to literature in his 
visually vivid stories published in the pulp magazine Weird Tales. Arousing the reader's horror, but not 
contrasting the real and the supernatural, his stories accord with Lovecraft's, not Roger Caillois's or 
‘Todorov’s, criteria for the fantastic. Weak in depicting traditional fantastic motifs because he lacked a 
profound conviction of evil, Smith excelled in heroic fantasy with cycles about Averoigne, Zothique, 
Hyperborea, Atlantis, and Xiccarph. Poe, Blackwood, Bierce, and Lovecraft influenced Smith's tradi- 
tional tales: he created original, autonomous, coherent mythologies in the cycles. (In French). J.B.M. 
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Charles Percy, Lord Snow 


84-2513. Bonnet, Jacky-Alain. C.P. Snow et ses critiques: R. Rabinovitz sur le moralisme de l'écrivain + 
IC P Snow and His Critics: R. Rabinovitz on the Writer's Moral Outlook], EA, 32, 1, 1979, 62-73. Snow 
is concerned with men in their social aspect, and above all in their quest for power, so that his monotonous 
style is appropriate to his subject-matter. R. Rabinovitz, in The Reaction against Experiment in the English 
Novel: 1950-1960 (Columbia Univ. Pr., 1967), is unjust in accusing Snow of condoning the self-seeking 
and underhand manoeuvres of Lewis Eliot in his two marriages, because Eliot is not Snow’s alter ego, but 
represents modern man struggling painfully towards an ideal. Moreover, the absence of moral debate 
among his characters who are working on the atom bomb is due to the fact that these men are not scientists 
—i.e., original thinkers — but technologists, who perform the tasks assigned to them. (In French) D.M.J. 


Tom Stoppard 


84-2514. Kahn, Coppelia. TRA VESTIES and the Importance of Being Stoppard, NYLF, 1(‘‘Comedy: 
New Perspectives'' Issue), 1978, 187-97). Travesties resembles the Importance of Being Earnest, for to 
both Wilde and Stoppard ‘‘style is substance.’’ Stoppard evokes the drawing-room setting of Wilde's wit as 
he reflects his own playful idea of art. In one ending to Travesties, Stoppard asks what art's role in society 
is, but does not answer the question. In a second ending, he travesties Travesties by portraying art ‘‘for art’s «x 
sake,” echoing ‘‘the mocking convolutions of Wilde's farce.” M.T.H. 


J.R.R. Tolkien 


84-2515. Poyet, Francoise. Merveilleux et fantastique (?) THE LORD OF THE RINGS [The Marvellous 
and the Fantastic (?) in THE LORD OF THE RINGS], Caliban, 16, 1979, 41-52. Within Middle-Earth, the 
hobbits’ traditional fairy world which recalls pre-industrial England, exist yet more fantastic kingdoms of 
beauty or horror. The immortal elves occupy a prelapsarian land where harmony reigns; the ancient Ents 
exist almost like trees; Rohan and the dwarf Gimli also participate in the second degree of the supernatural. 
Tolkien distinguished two degrees of the supernatural to make his characters and readers escape everyday 
monotony and gain a new vision of the world which incorporates all the past into the present. In the 
culmination of the ring quest wonderment and terror join to align the text with fantastic literature. Despite 
the hobbits’ rationalizations Frodo's and Gandolf's adventures develop subconscious archetypes typical of 
fantastic literature. (In French) J.B.M. 


Evelyn Waugh 


A 
84-2516. Bogaards, Winnifred M. Some Items Unlisted in the Whitston Bibliography, EWN, 13, 3, 1979, + 
6-7. [Six items are listed to supplement Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Primary and Secondary Material, by 
Robert Murray Davis etc., Troy, N.Y.:Whitston Pub. Co., 1972.] J.A.C. 


84-2517. Brailow, David G. “My Theme Is Memory'': The Narrative Structure of BRIDESHEAD 
REVISITED, EWN, 14, 3, 1980, 1-4. At the beginning of Book H, Charles Ryder reminds readers that he 
is telling his story from the perspective of middle age, disillusionment with modern life, and conversion to 
Catholicism. Waugh wants readers to accept Ryder's story as Ryder's view of his own life so that readers 
may understand why he has become what he is in the Prologue. In addition to using first-person narrative, 
Waugh uses two, and implicitly three, simultaneous consciousnesses at work, all belonging to the same 
character, but each at a different stage of awareness. This multiple awareness is the primary artistic 
principle of the novel. J.A.C. 


84-2518. Davis, Robert Murray. BRIDESHEAD REVISITED and ALL THE KING'S MEN: Towards a X 
Definition of Forties Sensibilities, EWN, 14, 2, 1980, 1-4. The two novels published in 1946 have striking 
similarities in scope, narrative technique, themes, characters, and incidents. The only major differences in 
the novels are those things typically American and English. Both novels conclude by bringing coherence 
out of the chaos of the past, hope out of sin and violence, and purpose out of destruction. J.A.C.. 
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84-2519. Doyle, Paul A. Evelyn in Arthur Waugh’s Diary I, EWN, 14, 2, 1980, 6-8. The holograph diary 
_ kept by Evelyn Waugh’s father from Dec. 31, 1929, to the end of 1942, refers most frequently to Evelyn in 
1930 and during the years through 1936. [The article contains a serialized transcription of passages 
referring to Evelyn Waugh from Jan. 7 to July 31, 1930. The entries are factual jottings rather than 
philosophical or meditative. ] J.A.C. 


84-2520. Doyle, Paul A. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 14, 1, 1980, 1-4. [This annual review 
gives greatest attention to Jerome Meckier's Cycle, Symbol, and Parody in Evelyn Waugh's DECLINE 
AND FALL, Contemporary Literature, 20 (Winter 1979), 51-75, described as a sine qua non for scholars 
of the novel. Unlike the past annual reviews, this one does not include articles which appeared in EWN. ] 

LAC. 


84-2521. Gorra, Michael. Waugh in Transition: PUT OUT MORE FLAGS, EWN, 14, 3, 1980, 6-8. In 
this novel Waugh is in the process of abandoning moral carelessness as a narrative tool. In earlier novels the 
narratives move very quickly. Comic style and tone allow readers no time to pause and consider the moral 
consequences of actions. Beginning with this novel, however, Waugh imposes pauses to which readers 
must respond. LAC. 


84-2522. Greene, Donald. The Great Long Beach Waugh Memorial, EWN, 13, 3, 1979, 1-4. The Queen 

Mary, Cunard’s retired ocean liner, now a museum in California, may be identified as the vessel in 

Brideshead Revisited on which Charles Ryder returned to England after two years of painting abroad. 
J.A.C. 


84-2523. Greene, Donald. Two Small Notes, EWN, 13, 1, 1979, 6-7. 1. Christopher Sykes’s Evelyn 
Waugh: A Biography (London: Collins; Boston: Little-Brown, 1975, p. 287) includes the story of Waugh’s 
rude reply to an American lady who had praised his recently published novel Brideshead Revisited. The 
lady may have been the actress Ruth Gordon, wife of an American theatrical producer Garson Kanin. 
2. Parsnip and Pimpernell may represent W.H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. J.A.C, 


84-2524. Gribble, Thomas. Graham Greene’s Latest on Waugh, EWN, 14, 1, 1980, 6. In a half-hour 
broadcast on BBC radio Greene discussed Waugh and his work, pointing out the novels’ conflicts between 
the romantic and the satiric, and the impact of the tragedy of Waugh’s first marriage. Among other 
comments, including his opinion that Brideshead Revisited is Waugh's best novel, Greene discussed the 
war trilogy and compared it to Ford Madox Ford’s Parade’s End, LAC. 


84-2525. Heath, Jeffrey M. The Lush Places, EWN, 13, 2, 1979, 5-7. Waugh, like his novels’ characters, 
constantly sought a safe retreat from the world. Although he eventually came to distrust certain kinds of 
seclusion, he never abandoned his quest. In his novels, the search was a major motif. An examination of the 
refuges in Waugh’s fiction shows a pattern: in novels preceding Brideshead Revisited protagonists find 
false refuges, while in the later ones, they discover correct refuges, adumbrated by the false ones. Further, 
the personae of the early fiction seek refuge in the illusory (City of Man); the later ones find authentic 
sanctuary (City of God). J.A.C. 


84-2526. Heath, Jeffrey M. The Year’s Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 13, 1, 1979, 1-6. [This review of 
works which appeared in 1978 includes journal articles, reviews, biographical items, newspaper articles, 
and television productions. ] J.A.C. 


84-2527. Linck, Charles E., Jr. The Letters Reviewed, EWN, 14, 3, 1980, 4-6. [(Rev.-art The Letters of 
Evelyn Waugh, ed. Mark Amory, Ticknor and Fields, New Haven, Conn., 664pp.). This review defines 
the contents of the volume and praises the editorial details.] J.A.C. 


84-2528. Manley, Jeffrey A. Waugh in the Soviet Union — The War Trilogy, EWN, 14, 1, 1980, 4-6. 
With the 1977 release of the war trilogy, there are now Russian translations of eight Waugh novels and 
several shorter pieces. The Soviet editors’ greatest translation and interpretation problems are with the 
Yugoslav sections. The most glaring deletion is the portion dealing with Jewish refugees. The most serious 
insult is to regard Joe Cattermole’s statements as highly significant. 
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84-2529. Morriss, Margaret. Critical Responses to LABELS and REMOTE PEOPLE, EWN, 13, 2, 1979, 
1-4. A review of the critical responses to these first travel books shows the beginning of patterns indicating 
the development of Waugh’s literary reputation. Critics offered both praise and blame on portraits of 
passengers, aesthetic passages, and accounts of tourist experiences, yet most responses showed an 
awareness of Waugh’s double stance. In addition some criticized his opinions while praising technique and 
style; others granted his views but commented upon his personality. Reviewers rarely accepted the books 
on Waugh’s terms, and many recognized his use of travel experience in fiction and began pointing out 
relationships. J.A.C. 


84-2530. Morriss, Margaret. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Bibliography, EWN, 13, 1, 1979, 7-9. 
[This supplement to Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Primary and Secondary Material, by Robert Murray 
Davis, etc., Troy, N.Y.: Whitston Pub. Co., 1972, excludes any items published in supplements by 
Thomas A. Gribble, EWN, 6 (Autumn 1972) 8-10 and Alain Blayac, ‘‘A Supplementary Bibliography,” 
The Book Collector, 25 (Spring 1976) 53-62; in Donat Gallagher’s review of the Checklist for the Southern 
Review (Adelaide) 7 (1974) 86-92; or in the annual checklists in EWN.] J.A.C. 


84-2531. Morriss, Margaret. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Bibliography II, EWN, 13, 2, 1979, 9. 
[This supplement to Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Primary and Secondary Material, by Robert Murray 
Davis, etc., Troy, N.Y.; Whitston Pub. Co., 1972, contains 33 reviews of six of Waugh's works.] J.A.C. 


84-2532. Morriss, Margaret. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Bibliography III, EWN, 13, 3, 1979, 7-8. 


[Sixty-two items are listed.] J.A.C. 
84-2533. Morriss, Margaret. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Bibliography IV, EWN, 14, 1, 1980, 6-8. 
[108 items are listed. } J.A.C. 


84-2534. Wolk, Gerhard. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 13, 3, 1979, 
5-6. [This bibliography is a continuation of earlier checklists published in the EWN, including books and 
articles published since 1977 and some other omitted items.] J.A.C. 


84-2535. Walk, Gerhard. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 14, 2, 1980, 
4-5. [This continuation of earlier checklists published in EWN includes books and articles published since 
1978 and some other previously omitted items.] J.A.C. 


Evelyn Gardner Waugh 


84-2536. Doyle, Paul A. Evelyn Gardner as Journalist, EWN, 13, 3, 1979, 4-5. Mrs. Evelyn Waugh at age 
26 wrote an article (published on p. 7 of the Jan. 9, 1930 issue of The Evening Standard) on modem 
motherhood which probably reflects her personal experiences in overcoming her own upbringing. J.A.C. 


Virginia Woolf 


84-2537. Gregor, lan. Voices: Reading Virginia Woolf, SR, 88, 4, 1980, 572-90. A Woolf novel has a 
distinct voice which constantly addresses the reader. It is the "voice of the created book,” ‘'the writing 
voice,” as distinct from the voice of the author or the narrator. This voice has multiple intonations, its own 
pitch, pace and tone, so much so that sometimes ‘‘words seem to virtually withdraw themselves from our 
attention; and we are aware only of voices.” G.R.T. 


84-2538. Hunting, Robert. Laurence Sterne and Virginia Woolf, EA, 32, 3, 1979, 283-93. Virginia Woolf 
wrote about Sterne on only three occasions and, curiously, discussed A Sentimental Journey rather than 
Tristram Shandy. Furthermore, although she speaks of the ‘‘ribaldry’’ present in the work, she shows no 
sign of having recognised it, while the pervasive irony seems also to have escaped her. Thus, although itis a 
critical commonplace to assert that she was influenced by Sterne, there is in fact no sign of this. D.M.J. 


Twentieth Century British Drama 


84-2539. Shank, Theodore. Paintings you can see Into: Hesitate and Demonstrate (England), DramR, 27, 
1, 1983, 3-16. Dealing with non-linear and almost non-verbal production, the theatre company concen- 
trates on the visual. Since forming in 1977, the company has produced a series of works, all intended to 
cause the audience to develop its own meanings, arising from attendance at performances. A.LD. 
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84-2540. T.S. IOU: Performances in Found Spaces (England), DramR, 27, 1, 1983, 100-3. Taking over 
unusual and different performance spaces, the I.O.U. company of England presents largely non-verbal 
experimental production. The productions are collaborations by the company members. A.LD. 


Twentieth Century British Poetry 
See 84-2352, 2353, 2461 


UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 


84-2541. French, Hannah D. An Andrew Barclay Binding of Distinction, PAAS, 90, 2, 1980, 391-2. [This 
item describes a volume of sermons of Mather Byles acquired by the American Antiquarian Society in 
1969.] JHRo 


84-2542. French, Hannah D. The Award-Winning Binding of William Swaim, PAAS, 91, 2, 1981, 324-7. 
The incomplete set of Gibbon's The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empirein the Papantonio 
Collection deserves recognition because it bears the name of the binder, William Swaim, and it won a gold 
medal at the Literary Fair in Newark, N.J., in 1805. JHRo 


History of Printing and Publishing 


84-2543. Tibbetts, Robert A. On THE LIFE WORK OF DARD HUNTER, OQ, 26, 3, 1983, 91-2. In 
Chillicothe, OH, from 1923 to 1950 Hunter produced eight superb handmade books at his Mountain House 
Press. His son has now produced a ninth, the first of two about his father's career as a maker of magnificent 
books, at this same press. J.S.P. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Folklore 


84-2544, Bascom, William. African Folktales in America: XVIII. Birds’ Fasting (Singing) Contest, RAL, 
13, 4, 1982, 499-507. In this tale type, two birds compete to see who can go without food longer; the one 
who cheats by eating unobserved is the winner, but the loser dies. Eight African versions of the tale come 
from Nigeria, Gabon, and Zaire. Seven versions are from the United States; and nine from the Bahamas, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and Nevis. E.E.W. 


84-2545. Bascom, William. African Folktales in America: XIX. Diving Contest, RAL, 13, 4, 1982, 
508-17. The trickster and the dupe compete to see who can stay under water the longer, and the trickster 
` steals the food. Fourteen African versions of the tale come from Nigeria, Gabon, Angola, Zaire, and South 
Africa. Three come from the United States; and one from Cuba. E.E.W. 


Fiction 


84-2546. Petillon, Pierre-Yves. Picaro en démocratie [Picaro in Democracy], Caliban, 20, 1983, 61-7. 
The true picaro, marked by birth to a career of radical vagabondry in a legitimately hierarchial society, does 
not exist in American literature because of its adoption of the Enlightenment philosophy of man's equality 
in a democratic society. American authors present an ambiguous picaresque character: footloose, good- 
natured wanderer, too lazy to conform to society, and emblem of an energetic, ever-moving society whose 
frontiers need new settlers. While the traditional picaro attempted to establish bimself in a higher place 
within society, the American picaro, like Bellow's Augie March and Tommy Wilhelm, tries to escape from 
society. J.B.M. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
John Lathrop, Jr. 


84-2547. Leary, Lewis. John Lathrop, Jr.: The Quiet Poet of Federalist Boston, PAAS, 91, 1, 1981, 
39-89. John Lathrop's early poetry, quietly tasteful, melodious, and imitative, suggested a personality 
which offended no one and made no significant impression on the literary world. After the failure of his 
literary magazine The Nightingale, he went to India where he wrote a long poem The Speech of 
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Cannonicus, which presented the creation and history of the world as discovered in legends of the 
Narragansett Indians. After seven years he retumed to Boston and spent the rest of his life lecturing and A 
writing ceremonial verse and light, informal essays. As an inconspicuous person and poet, Lathrop 
deserves ''a brief memorial.*’ J.H.Ro. 


Francis Willoughby 


84-2548. Sypher, Francis. The ‘‘Dayly Observation’ of an Impassioned Puritan: A Seventeenth-Century 
Shorthand Diary Attributed to Deputy Governor Francis Willoughby of Massachusetts, PAAS, 91, 1, 
1981, 91-107. Shorthand diaries sometimes express the inmost thoughts of Puritans and reflect similarities 
as well as differences between 20th-century and 17th-century thought. This diary, bound with other mss, 
was found among papers of the Mather family, but despite much specific evidence about the author in the 
diary, attribution to either Willoughby or Thomas Shepard, Jr. remains unproven. [Several pages of the 
diary in shortband and a key to the shorthand alphabet are provided.] J.H.Ro. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Bibliography 


84-2549. Leventhal, Herbert, and James E. Mooney. A Bibliography of Loyalist Source Material in the 
United States: Part IV, PAAS, 90, 1, 1980, 101-62. [Parts I-III described mss found in repositories along l 
the Atlantic coast; Part IV covers the rest of the United States excluding Alaska and Hawaii.] J.H.Ro. Mf 


84-2550. Stoddard, Roger E. Poet and Printer in Colonial and Federal America: Some Bibliographical 
Perspectives, PAAS, 92, 2, 1982, 265-361. [The author began this work with the purpose of revising Oscar 
Wegelin's Bibliography of Early American Poetry (1930). In all he examined 5,000 copies of 1,299 
editions of books and pamphlets of poetry printed from 1610 to 1821. Half were printed before 1800 and 
half after, at the rate of one to two percent of all books published each year. The article includes five 
descriptive lists: (1) Printed Dedications [20 pp.]; (2) Books Printed by Subscriptions [5 pp.]; (3) 
Recitations of Printed Poetry [10 pp.]; (4) Binding in Paper (33 pp.]; (5) Illustrations (7 pp.]. The last list is 
accompanied by 16 frontispiece portraits of poets from Phillis Wheatley to John Hunter Waddell.] J.H.Ro. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries U.S. Poetry 


84-2551. Stoddard, Roger E. Four Addenda to Wegelin's EARLY AMERICAN POETRY, PAAS, 90,2, 
1980, 387-90. [The list includes 13 items.] J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Charles Barras 


84-2552, Odom, Leigh George. THE BLACK CROOK at Niblo's Garden (1866), DramR, 26, 1, 1982; 
21-40. The original script was made more theatrical because of the producer's chance opportunity to buy 
sets and costumes from another folded show. The Crook in performance shortened the distance between the 
then straight drama and the evolving musical. The play was a spectacular success with lavish scenery, but 
most critics occupied themselves with condemning scantiness of costume for female performers. Evidently 
their reviews did not dissuade audiences from attending. A.LD. 


Charles Burke 


84-2553. Johnson, Stephen. Joseph Jefferson's RIP VAN WINKLE (1865), DramR, 26, 1, 1982, 3-20. 
One of the most popular of stage productions in the 19th century, Rip was often performed by Joseph 
Jefferson. Burke's Rip text was an historical rendition of the story, in melodramatic terms; the script was 
greatly changed by Boucicault. Jefferson, however, with his unique acting style, brought life to the play 
and insured its forty-year success. A.LD. 


Emily Dickinson 


84-2554. Morris, Adalaide K. Two Sisters Have I: Emily Dickinson's Vinnie and Susan, MR, 22, 2, 1981 A 
323-32. Dickinson, in her life and in her art, used compression and polarization. In life she limited her 
attention to a narrow circle in which her two ‘‘sisters’’ stood out. In Emily's mythology, Vinnie, her sister, 
represented the earthly (safe, domestic and moral) and Sue, her sister-in-law, the heavenly (dangerous, 
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creative and immoral). Emily in her mind kept the two far apart, and although she seemed obsessed by Sue, 
she needed both of her ''sisters."' J.H.Ro. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


84-2555. Saucerman, James R. A Note on Emerson's use of Lyell, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 50-2. Emerson 
changed, in considering the formation of Earth, from a catastrophist to a uniformitarian after having read 
Lyell's work on geology. A.ID. 


84-2556. Tuerk, Richard. Emerson’s BERRYING, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 182, 104-7. Emerson could not see 
the joy found by Thoreau in berry-picking. His poem on the pastime is far less simple than, on the surface, it 
seems to be, for the poem treats the clash between two opposed world views. A.ID. 


84-2557. Ujházy,, Maria. Emerson’s Expedient Philosophy, ZAA, 29, 3, 1981, 213-24. Emerson was 
aware of the contradictions in his thinking, and indeed made a virtue of them. He sought to reconcile 
religious belief with developments in scientific thought and in the American economy, now teaching ‘‘the 
infinitude of the private man’’, now seeing the individual as having value only within an impersonal 
universal process. Although at times he attacked the ugliness and greed of commerce, at others he praised 
the wealth that it brought, which led him also to extol power and the drive to power. The consequence was 
Social Darwinism and an underlying contempt for the Negro and Indian. D.MJ. 


See also 84-2564. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


84-2558. Apseloff, Stanford, and Marilyn Apseloff. YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN: The Goodman, 
AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 103-4. The ambiguity of Devil/Goodman is central to the story, because it allows 
the reader to see the human admixture of evil with good. A.LD. 


84-2559. Baris, Sharon Deykin. Giovanni’s Garden: Hawthome's Hope for America, MLS, 12, 4, 1982, 
75-90. The garden in Hawthorne's short story has a deep and compound meaning. It is a religious setting 
for personal redemption, and a suggestive symbol of the larger new-world potential in America. He has 
enforced on his reader the sense of an authentic American self in whom typological and practical references 
unite. E.L.S. 


84-2560. Christophersen, Bill. Behind the White Veil: Self-Awareness in Hawthome’s THE BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE, MLS, 12, 2, 1982, 81-92. In The Blithedale Romance Hawthorne is preoccupied with the 
question of appearance versus reality. THe characters in the novel are unable to perceive themselves 
accurately. All metaphorically wear veils or masks or disguises; all lack self-awareness. Living behind the 
veil, they find it impossible to continue living thus, yet find it fatal to remove the veil. The veil itself is the 
source of evil. The Blithedale Romance adumbrates realism and naturalism. Its self-reflexive meditations 
on art make it the most modern of Hawthorne’s romances. For all its faults, it is Hawthorne’s most 
uncompromising and discerning analysis of the human mind and condition. E.L.S. 


84-2561. Manheim, Leonard F. Outside Looking in; Evidences of Primal-Scene Fantasy in Hawthorne's 
Fiction, HSL, 14, 1, 1982, 41-53. The problem of guilt in Hawthorne's work stems from primal scene 
fantasy. Biographical details explain the voyeurism basis for the pattern of observer/observed, guilt 
complex recurring in short stories and novels. A combination of peep show and propriety pervades the 
work. L.D.G. 


84-2562. Sarbu, Aladár. Hawthorne's Portrait of the Artist, ZAA, 29, 3, 1981, 207-12. The figure of the 
artist appears frequently in Hawthorne's work, sometimes taking a cognitive view of art, sometimes a 
. visionary. But always he is shown as lonely, and this is due not only to the utilitarian and pragmatic Yankee 
Society, but to the relationship between the artist and his material, for the artist is obliged to be an aloof 
observer of suffering humanity. It is only by marrying the commonplace Phoebe that Holgrove reunites 
himself, so far as he can, with the stream of life, whereas Coverdale solves the dilemma by abandoning 
writing altogether and simply drifting. D.M.J. 
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84-2563. Van Deusen, Marshall. Sex and Religion in Hawthome’s MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEAU, 
AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 1982, 11-12. In the story, the use of Robin as a name may give rise to sexual meanings, for ar 
often the name is a euphemism for penis, and the person named is sexually active. We then have the ironic 
juxtaposition of sexuality and religion, for the work is also filled with Biblical verbal echoes. A.I.D. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


84-2564. Scharnhorst, Gary. Longfellow and Emerson’s Divinity School ADDRESS: An unpublished 
Letter, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 44-5. An unpublished Longfellow letter is in the Essex Institute Library, 
Salem, MA; it reveals that the poet heard Emerson deliver the Harvard Divinity School address, 1838, and 
was favourably impressed. A.I.D. 


Herman Melville 


84-2565. Conkling, Chris. Misery of Christian Joy: Conscience and Freedom in BARTLEBY THE 
SCRIVENER, L&B, 1, 1981, 79-89. By saying ‘‘I would prefer not to,’’ Bartleby becomes free of the 
world. The story is autobiographical. Bartleby quit copying and Melville quit popular writing. The 
lawyer-narrator is commercial America, which misunderstands Bartleby-Melville's temperament. The 
narrator also becomes Peter and Everyman as Bartleby becomes Christ, the conscience of the lawyer. In — 
asking ‘‘Do you not see the reason for yourself?’ Bartleby asks all basic questions. Melville has given us we. 
another Sermon on the Mount. There is joy in Bartleby, as the image of total freedom, but also misery: he 
haunts us like an insoluble problem. L.H.M. 


84-2566. Grant, J. Kerry. The Failure of Language in Melville's TYPEE, MLS, 12, 2, 1982, 61-8. From 
Typee and The Confidence-Man to Clarei and Billy Budd, Melville strives to set down in words a coherent 
vision of the world. Yet he increasingly discovered that the world withholds much of its significance from 
revelation through language. Until recently critics tended to equate Melville with Tommo, the narrator; but 
the movement from one voice to another begins early in the novel, and the reader who reads Typee without 
knowledge of its author experiences a work narrated from a single temporal perspective by a narrator who is 
not Melville. The novel presents a picture of the failure of language to present the darker side of human 
experience. E.L.S. 


84-2567. Martin, Robert K. ''Enviable Isles’’: Melville's South Seas, MLS, 12, 1, 1982, 68-76. The 
South Seas for Melville meant at least three things: the place where his companionship with Richard Tobias 
Greene was developed; the place where male friendship is recognized and institutionalized; and the place 
where mankind lived once in perfect happiness and harmony (Eden). The three ideas lie behind the 
meaning of Typee. Typee called forth both desire and fear, and its purity was something to be seen only 
from afar. The ''enviable isles’’ were those of memory, to be attained only in death. E.L.S. 


84-2568. Yates, JoAnne. Queequeg to the Rescue, AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 8-9. Comparing Queequeg to a 
Newfoundland dog proves apt because of the role the character plays in rescues. Melville himself once 
owned such a dog. A.LD. 


James K. Paulding 


84-2569. Winston, Robert P. Paulding’s THE DUTCHMAN ’S FIRESIDE and Early American Romance, 
SAmF, 11, 1, 1983, 47-59. In the early 1800's, Paulding called for an American fiction adhering to life, 
but he himself was nonetheless a romancer. His The Dutchman's Fireside, although free of ghosts and 
dungeons, has two-dimensional characters instead of fully developed men and women; the plot derives 
from earlier romances; and a symbolic landscape presents obstacles for the hero in his search for identity. 
Nevertheless, Paulding laid the foundation for American realism. E.E.W. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


84-2570. Hubbs, Valentine C. The Struggle of the Wills in Poe's WILLIAM WILSON, SAmF, 11, 1, A 
1983, 73-9. In a piece of ambiguous fiction which has drawn Freudian interpretations, morbidly righteous 
Wilson One kills his shadowy other self, dionysian Wilson Two, only to find too late that his violent act has 
resulted in his own psychic destruction. E.E.W. 
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84-2571. Pitcher, Edward W. Poe’s WILLIAM WILSON and Robert Bell's THE STORY HAUNTED: A 
Source Study, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 73-6. Poe acknowledged indebtedness to an article by Irving, but a 
relation exists between a Byron work and those by Bell and Poe. Perhaps the relationship is accidental, 
since some of the ideas are conventional, but there still is a possibility that Poe may indeed be indebted to 
Bell. A.LD. 


Ezra Sampson 


84-2572. Knutson, Roslyn L. Images of the Stage in the Moral Essays of Ezra Sampson, AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 
1982, 9-10. Though moralists and preachers often used Biblical references to the wilderness as analogues 
to the plight of the settlers in America, Sampson, refreshingly, chose the Shakespearean image of the 
"*world is a stage", among other allusions to the theatre. A.ID. 


William Gilmore Simms 


84-2573. Bakker, Jan. The Pastoral Pessimism of William Gilmore Simms, SAmF, 11, 1, 1983, 81-90. 
The juxtapostion of the ideal and the real brings pessimism and despair to the pastoral imagery of Simms’s 
fiction. Contentment and serenity are delusory; and dreams are a dead end, an idyll soon to be disrupted by 
destructive change. E.E.W. 


Henry David Thoreau 


84-2574. Gerbeau, Colette. Thoreau et la nourriture dans le JOURNAL [Thoreau and Food in his 
JOURNAL], EA, 32, 3, 1979, 303-11. Food as a means of maintaining life was of immense importance to 
Thoreau and represented all that man received from nature. But be abhorred meat-eating and believed that 
the noblest nourishment was corn and water, in fulfilling the ‘‘whole duty of man’’, which was to ‘make 
yourself a beautiful body.”’ As for the senses, sight and smell were superior to touch and taste. Thus ‘‘it is 
the poetry of fishes which is their chief use; their flesh is their lowest use.’’ Nourishment was a means of 
contact with the earth, while also providing the means for ascending to the unitive vision. (In French) 
D.M.J. 


84-2575. Weissman, Judith. The Mosquito and the ILIAD in WALDEN, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 107-8. 
When Thoreau says that he finds the sound of a mosquito equivalent to the power of Homer's epics, it may 
seem startling. But Thoreau knew and expected his readers to know that Homer uses the mosquito for one 
of his most striking similes. A.ID. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Fiction 


84-2576. Simpson, Rennie. Christianity: Hypocrisy and Honesty in the Afro-American Novel of the 
‘Mid-19th Century, UDR, 15, 3, 1982, 11-16. Brown's Clote] (1853), Douglass's The Heroic Slave 
(1853), Webb’s The Garies and Their Friends (1857) and Delany’s Blake (1859) juxtapose representations 
and perceptions of Christianity by whites among blacks. The respective pre-Civil War authors and their 
protagonists, emphasizing various aspects, comment on slavery, segregation, and interracial marriage, 
casting religion in a venal role. Attempting to sift truth from error, the novels indicate that their black 
authors and characters admire the authentic principles of Christianity. S.M.G. 


Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870, U.S. Prose 


84-2577. Pitcher, Edward W. THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE: from Prospectus to Publication in 1813, 
AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 48-50. The publication evolved and changed from the principles cited in the 
prospectus to the first issue of 1813, so that it was aimed more at the middle-class reader than the ''common 
reader”. A.ID. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


84-2578. Cox, James M. Learning through Ignorance: THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS, SR, 88, 
2, 1980, 198-227. The Education embodies a vision in which history, science, art and literature become 
integrated. Through its unique form Adams projects his concept of history as an inevitable movement from 
unity to multiplicity. The use of the third person narrator, instead of the usual J, lets Adams use his own self 
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for the forces of history to work upon and reveal their impact. The ironic mode assures that the reader does 
not take the projection of Adams's life as a failure literally. G.R.T. 


84-2579. Reid, B.L. The View from the Side, SR, 88, 2, 1980, 228-59. The Education reveals an 
unmatched density of ideas and an immense range of learning. Adams avoids self-celebration and seeks 
reform of learning and teaching of history. The structure of Education shows consummate craftsmanship: 
Adams draws upon the novelist's crafts of narrative, character, atmosphere, and vivid detail. Adams's 
omission from his autobiography of a period of two decades has a literary logic. The success of this period 
in his life has no place in a work which apparently projects the author's life as a total failure. G.R.T. 


George Washington Cable 


84-2580. Planchard, Etienne de. Créoles et Quarteronnes ou le rôle des femmes dans la critique sociale et 
politique de G.W. Cable [Creoles and Quadroones or the Role of Women in G.W. Cable's Social and 
Political Criticism], Caliban, 17, 1980, 149-56. Through his depiction of Louisiana's Latin and Catholic 
Creoles and Quadroones, Cable broke out of the blonde virgin/brunette temptress dichotomy of American 
fiction to introduce a European note. He frees Madame Delicieuse from the confined experience of young 
virgins by making her a sexually-pure widow not guided by rigid Anglo-Saxon conceptions of truthfulness 
and frugality. In Madame Delphine, Tite Paulette, and The Grandissimes Cable uses the Quadroone to’ 
expose the evil of a society whose racial policies permitted her only the role of the white man’s mistress: 
‘The black slave is an instrument of work, the Quadroone of pleasure, and the Creole of maternity and 
family politics.’’ J.B.M. 


Kate Chopin 


84-2581. Fluck, Winfried. Tentative Transgressions: Kate Chopin's Fiction as a Mode of Symbolic 
Action, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 151-71. Chopin sought to cast aside the fictitious public female self in order to 
free the suppressed inner self dominated by Victorian roles and values, but her narrative often got in the 
way. Self-denial, self-repression, and ambivalence endangered female self-assertion based on strength and 
achieved through self-control. E.E.W. 


Stephen Crane 


84-2582. Gullason, Thomas A. The Prophetic City in Stephen Crane’s 1893 MAGGIE, MES, 24, 1, 1978, 
129-37. This novel is pivotal in the history of the city novel and the modern American novel. It helped 
remove taboos imposed by publishers and censors. Crane employed and merged new techniques — 
impressionism, symbolism, and a critical irony — to create a series of violent tableaux. Experimentally, he 
ignored traditional plot, character, theme, style, and cause and effect relationships and exposed a City of 
Unreality where hallucinatory images appear and reappear, fragmentation dehumanizes, and the real 
poverty is spiritual. He poses this tragedy not individually (Maggie serves mainly as a paradigm) but 
collectively (the family of characters found in the novel, in American literature, and in the culture 
generally). The novel is prophetic in regarding environment as a force which shapes lives. J.A.C. 


84-2583. Johnson, Glen M. Stephen Crane’s ONE DASH——HORSES: A Model of “Realistic” Irony, 
MES, 23, 4, 1977/78, 571-8. In this first attempt to use Western materials in fiction, Crane exploits both 
satiric and expressionistic techniques for ironic purposes to provide insights into the way things happen. He 
develops an ironic conflict of perspectives on situations and actions. Two levels immediately indentifiable 
are the internal, subjective, limited perspective of the characters, and the perspective the narrator shares 
with the reader. Superimposed on these perspectives is an ironic narrative point of view. Sensational and 
ironic effects work dialectically in the story to cause readers to both participate in and transcend a false 
perspective on reality. Thus, readers may see the potentially disastrous limitations of an interpretation of 
reality that sacrifices clear-headedness for sensation. J.A.C. 


84-2584. Katz, Joseph. The Estate of Stephen Crane, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 135-53. Careful study of 
Crane's will, the circumstances surrounding it, the persons involved in it, and the disposition of his estate 
refutes standard melodramatic misconceptions which have misled scholars. E.E.W. 
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William Dean Howells 


784-2585. Tavernier-Courbin, Jacqueline. Towards the City: Howells’ Characterization in A MODERN 
INSTANCE, MFS, 24, 1, 1978, 111-27. This novel explores the communal identity and the moral, social 
and cultural conditions of life in New England at the threshold of the 20th-century. Characters closely 
related to the city appear as the paradigms of its major aspects. Bartley Hubbard, who epitomizes amoral 
involvement, becomes the paradigm of commerical Boston and the modern world, while Atherton and the 
Halecks characterize the moral confusion and physical inactivity associated with Proper Boston. Bartley 
prophesies what sort of persons the commercial city was bound to give rise to — self-seeking individuals 
who trample the ideals of unselfishness and responsibility towards others and towards society as a whole. 
Bartley establishes the link between village and city and represents the evolution from village to city. 

J.A.C. 


Henry James 


84-2586. Birrell, T. A. The Greatness of THE BOSTONIANS, DQR, 7, 4, 1977, 242-64. Many critics 
regard The Bostonians as merely a document of the developmental politics and society of Boston during 

, James's youth. Edel noted in Henry James, The Middle Years (1963) that it was projected as a serial in six | 

~parts, but James wrote more than double what he had planned originally. Edel refers to the novel's 
"longueurs, and venom” due to a morbidity experienced by James in adapting to his life in London. 
Exhausted by the efforts that this work demanded of him, James, in Princess Casamassima, published 
shortly afterward, shows an inferiority in plot and structure revealing ‘‘poverty of invention” due to the 
drain placed upon his creative powers by The Bostonians. (Illus.) M.T.H. 


84-2587. Hovey, Richard B. WASHINGTON SQUARE, James and The Deeper Psychology, HSL, 14, 1, 
1982, 1-10. Focussing on the father-daughter relationships in Washington Square reveals both its psycho- 
logical realism and human values. Devastated by the deaths of his son and wife, Doctor Sloper clings to and 
hates his unattractive daughter whom he, driven by guilt, persecutes. As both sadist and masochist, he 
suffers defeat while Catherine preserves her integrity. L.D.G. 


84-2588. Seed, David. An Early Analogue of THE EUROPEANS, AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 46-7. In Still 
Waters (1871) James gives the first airing to a situation he is later to expand and exploit for The Europeans 
(1878). A.1.D. 


John Muir 


“84-2589. Elder, John C. John Muir and the Literature of the Wilderness, MR, 22, 2, 1981, 375-86. Study 
of Muir’s writings helps to clarify the assumptions and directions of contemporary literature of the 
wilderness. Although he admired and was influenced by Emerson and Thoreau, he differed from them in 
style and basic attitude toward nature. To Muir nature’s worth goes beyond human values and, like his 
successors, he has a political motivation. Muir’s religion of nature also relates him to contemporary 
wilderness writers in finding spirit in nature without falling into idealism. He stands midway between the 
Transcendentalists and the modern wilderness writers. J.H.Ro. 


Benjamin Franklin Perry 


84-2590. Davis, Curtis Carrol]. Hang her high: The Ordeal of Old Sook, a Loyalist Woman, AN&Q, 20, 
1/2, 1981, 5-8. The antiquarian and biographical interests of Perry resulted in articles concerning the 
American Revolution. He admires a person called Old Sook, who, on pain of death by hanging, would not 
desert the Tory cause. A.ID. 


k Francis Orray Ticknor 


84-2591. Lanier, Doris. Paul Hamilton Hayne's Defense of Francis Orray Ticknor, AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 
9-12. When Hayne defended Ticknor's work in response to an attack in the Atlantic Monthly, he was 
supported by no less a poet than Whittier. Of course Hayne may also have reflected his dislike of Howells, 
editor of the Monthly. (Article reprinted in AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 142-4). ALD. 
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UNITED STATES VDL TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Agee 


84-2592. McClary, Ben Harris. Sarah Barnwell Elliott's JERRY: An Adolescent Reading Experience 
Reflected in James Agee's A DEATH IN THE FAMILY, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 113-15. This autobiograpical 
novel may owe a debt to Elliott's Jerry, since both works stress loneliness and both emphasize ''the journey 
home." A.ID. 


Amiri Baraka (LeRoi Jones) 


84-2593. Flint, Alan. A Note on DUTCHMAN, AN&Q, 20, 9/10, 1982, 149-50. Baraka uses uncompli- 
mentary meanings of ‘‘Dutch’’, coined in the 17th century British-Dutch controversy, allowing readers to 


see synonymy between Dutchman and nigger. A.ID. 
John Barth 
See 84-2657 
S.N. Behrman 


84-2594. Hoy, Cyrus. Clearings in the Jungle of Life: The Comedies of S.N. Behrman, NYLF, 1(‘‘Come- . 

dy: New Perspectives’’ Issue), 1978, 199-227. American dramaturgy of the 1920’s and 1930’s was noted 
for the best plays of Behrman, from The Second Man (1927) to No Time for Comedy (1939), featuring the 
high of Coolidge affluence through the Great Despression to the start of WW II. The mid-1930's plays, 
Biography (1932), Rain from Heaven (1934), End of Summer (1936), and Wine of Choice (1938) 
attempted to lengthen the scope of social criticism and annotations natural to high and low comedy into ever 
broadening outlets of contemporary politics concerned with individual liberty and authoritarianism of both 
Right and Left. M.T.H. 


Saul Bellow 


84-2595. Cohen, Sarah Blacher. Saul Bellow’s Chicago, MFS, 24, 1, 1978, 139-46. A differing version of 
Chicago is presented in each of Bellow’s novels, depending on their time period; the protagonist’s age, 
position and temperament; his length of residence there; and his knowledge of it. Also circumstances in 
Bellow’s life influenced his attitude towards Chicago. In Dangling Man, the setting is the terrifying aien 
world of the existentialist hero. Augie March depicts the representative early city, symbolizing this world’s 
imperfections, which Augie must finally accept. Herzog’s view of himself is linked to his view of Chicago: 
on returning, he regrets the destruction of the old and the construction of the new. In Humboldt's Gift, the 
city is sacred ground, the burial ground of Citrine’s parents which he cannot abandon. J.A.C. 


84-2596. Decap, Roger. Picaresque et Nouveau Roman: THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH 
[Picaresque and New Novel: THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH], Caliban, 20, 1983, 69-81. 
Bellow follows the picaresque tradition by presenting Augie March as a marginal character attempting to 
integrate himself into a Machiavellian society. Superimposing a tripartite division on the episodic 
structure, he uses the autobiographical form to show the impossibility of the individual's imposing an 
intelligible structure upon his past or present life. He also deliberately confuses three time frames: those of 
the hero, the narrator's life, and the act of writing. The underlying picaresque form enables Bellow to 
confront innocence with complexity and to establish the integrity of the narrator's confession. J.B.M. 


84-2597. Goldman, Liela. The Source for Saul Bellow's MR SAMMLER'S PLANET, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 


1982, 117-19. Bellow's only satire was doubtless inspired by the work of Isaac Rosenfeld, a man whom 
Bellow admired. A.LD. 


84-2598. Rodrigues, Eusebio L. Saul Bellow's Henderson as Mankind and Messiah, Rena, 35, 4, 1983, + 
235-46. A modem urban man, Henderson, seized by technological madness, goes on a quest to learn the d 
best way to live. Henderson, on another level, is 20th-century America facing the problem of the death of 
the human spirit damaged by a technology it cannot control. Bellow's protagonist in Henderson the Rain 
King, additionally, is both mankind itself and an extraordinary messiah who comes back from a journey to 
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Africa (posited as the original home of mankind) with a new gospel of faith, hope, love, and joy for his 
. fellow men to live by. G.A.C. 


Wendell Berry 


84-2599. Lang, John. "Close Mystery'': Wendell Berry's Poetry of Incarnation, Rena, 35, 4, 1983, 
258-68. Berry’s poetry centers upon the mystery incarnate in nonhuman life. In assuming the presence of 
spirit in matter and witnessing to this mysterious conjunction, he often contrasts his own position with what 
he considers traditional Christian views. His work remains deeply religious, nonetheless; for although he 
seems to suspect Christianity of harboring an ineradicable antipathy toward earth, in his verse he testifies to 
"an ongoing incarnation of the spirit by whose ‘divisions and returns’ the world lives.” G.A.C. 


William S. Burroughs 


84-2600. Skerl, Jennie (interviewer]. An Interview with William S. Burroughs (April 4, 1980, New York 
City), MLS, 12, 3, 1982, 3-17. This is a condensation of an interview with Burroughs in his New York City 
apartment on April 4, 1980.] E.L.S. 


Ping Chong 
- 84-2601. Carroll, Noel. A Select View of Earthlings: Ping Chong (United States), DramR, 27, 1, 1983, 
72-81. The series of plays of Chong, written since 1972, utilize multi-media approaches, causing his works 


to have a filmic effect. Often exploring psychological states, the plays use narration often rather than 
dramatic speaking; visual effects are given prime importance. A.LD. 


Evan S. Connell, Jr. 


84-2602. Landon, Brooks. On Evan S. Connell, Jr., IowaR, 13, 1, 1982, 148-54. (rev.-art.). The fiction of 
Evan S. Connell, Jr., has sensibility, and his prose a crisp straightforwardness. Mrs. Bridge and Mr. 
Bridge, his best known novels, take an ironic look at the limited and shallow life of middle class 
Americans. R.L.C. 


Edward Dahiberg 


84-2603. Shloss, Carol. Because I was Flesh: Edward Dahlberg and the Rhetoric of American Identity, 
MR, 22, 3, 1981, 576-84. Dahlberg’s autobiography departs from the tradition of providential history of 
the Puritans, Franklin and others. Dahlberg’s description of his mother’s life and of his own refutes the 
myth of America as the beneficent refuge of the dispossessed. In the book Dahlberg rebels against the 
illusions of the American dream; he finds that only in the imagination is the wilderness conquered and 
prosperity achieved. J.H.Ro. 


John Dos Passos 


84-2604. Morse, Jonathan. Dos Passos’ U.S.A. and the Illusions of Memory, MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 
543-55. U.S.A., a novel about how America remembers, should be read as a theory of history. Dos Passos 
speaks as an observer of the causes and effects of individual acts. He generally uses ordinary novelistic 
techniques and devices, but in new ways. His chief technical innovation is an estheticization of historical 
truth by which readers believe they can perceive concrete phenomena simultaneously with abstract causes. 
He particularly focuses on the changes and violence caused by the Morgan loans in 1915, a year he views as 
witnessing great change in American society. J.A.C. 


Theodore Dreiser 


84-2605. Cohen, Lester H. Locating One's Self: The Problematics of Dreiser’s Social World, MFS, 23, 3, 
1977, 355-68. A Counsel to Perfection, Dreiser's 1920 essay, describes a fundamental dualism of human 
experience which helps in understanding his apparently contradictory ideas on the relations of things in his 
fiction. The essay maintains that one’s understanding of the world depends upon stance or perspective, and 
as one shifts his standpoint, relocates oneself, truth alters. Dreiser demonstrates seeing at the same time an 
object as object and an object as background. His characters do likewise if they would succeed — stand, at 
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once, within and without themselves. This is demonstrated in the characters Cowperwood, Jennie 
Gerhardt, Carrie Meeber, and Eugene Witla. J.A.C. 72 


84-2606. Davidson, Cathy N., and Arnold E. Davidson. Carrie's Sisters: The Popular Prototypes for 
Dreiser's Heroine, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 395-407. Summary descriptions of some basic types of popular 
fictions and representative pieces of the times, such as the sentimental * working girl’’ novels, “‘costume’’ 
romances, and stories centering upon traditional matrimony by authors such as Laura Jean Libbey, Mary 
Kyle Dallas, John R. Coryell, Francis S. Smith, and Charlotte M. Brame, and the Horatio Alger success 
tales, show how Dreiser used standard, formulaic, and expected episodes and developed them to a realistic 
rather than conventional end. J.A.C. 


84-2607. Forrey, Robert. Theodore Dreiser: Oedipus Redivivus, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 341-4. The oew 
approach to literature taken by the structuralists, particularly the French Freudians, renders a psychoana- 
lytic literary criticism which may be applied to Dreiser’s works. The basic underlying structure of Dreiser’s 
life and work was oedipal in origin and character. The most important feature was that instead of passing 
through the oral, anal, and phallic stages necessary for its resolution, Dreiser remained essentially oral in 
his psychosexual orientation. His rejection of his father and identification with his mother affected his 
personality, sexuality, political and religious beliefs, and art. JAC. W. 


84-2608. Klopf, Dorothy. Theodore Dreiser’s THE ‘‘GENIUS”’: Much Matter and More Art, MFS, 23, 3, 
1977, 441-48. Careful scrutiny shows that this autobiogaphical work has a controlled structure. It serves as 
a bridge between earlier works of material determinism and later ones of spiritist affirmation. In it Dreiser 
clarifies many of his attitudes. Keats's poem Ode to a Grecian Urn is emblematic of it: Dreiser finds that 
while the erotic inspires the ideal of art, its fulfillment destroys the artist; that the ideal exists in imaginative 
vision. The artist must escape the world of conventional society to achieve the higher vision of life. J.A.C. 


84-2609. O'Neill, John. The Disproportion of Sadness: Dreiser’s THE FINANCIER and THE TITAN, 
MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 409-22. Examination of the two Cowperwood novels suggests that Dreiser conceived of 
his subject as the puzzling disparity between individual and milieu. A re-examination of the theme — the 
disproportion between man and his world — offers a perspective for analyzing the success of The Financier 
and the failure of The Titan. The tendency toward the abstract is observable in both novels, but in The 
Financier the difficulty is outweighed by strengths such as the theme of the comic exploitation of the 
conflict between youth and age and the character Edward Butler. Failure to deal adequately with 
Cowperwood’s sexuality and with the conflict between the strong individual and the idea of collective 
experience weakens The Titan. J.A.C. »» 





84-2610. Orlov, Paul A. The Subversion of the Self: Anti-Naturalistic Crux in AN AMERICAN TRAGE- 
DY, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 457-72. This novel is not naturalistic: it becomes anti-naturalistic in the crux of 
Drieser's implicit ideas concerning the meaning of identity. These ideas may be discovered in the text 
viewed as an object of literary art, and suggest why Dreiser conceives of the stories of Clyde and Roberta as 
tragic. Dreiser's artistic achievement rests upon an idea that man has a genuine individuality — a true 
selfhood — and that the intrinsic reality and importance of identity in Clyde and Roberta is the source of 
their tragic import. The premises which make meaningful the concept of self forms a bridge to span 
Dreiser's explicit ideas as mechanist or naturalist and the ideas implicit in the world view of the novel. 
J.A.C. 


84-2611. Riggio, Thomas. Europe without Baedeker: The Omitted Hanscha Jower Story from A TRAV- 
ELER AT FORTY, MES, 23, 3, 1977, 423-40. For apparent reasons Century Company editors severely 
cut and censored the original text, omitting over 40 chapters and diluting many sequences. Excluded 
subject matter included ‘‘woman stuff,” revealing autobiographical reminiscences, and some carefully x 
observed renditions of lower-class urban life. Some of the writing had the narrative quality of Dreiser's best 
fiction. Cutting so much of the material from the book has contributed to its neglect. An example of the 
censored material is the story of German streetwalker Hanscha Jower, which contains all three censored 
subjects. [Two chapters containing this story are reprinted here for the first time.] J.A.C. 
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84-2612. Rusch, Frederic E. Dreiser's Other Tragedy, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 449-56. Dreiser's play written in 
.1916 and published in 1919, The Hand of the Potter: A Tragedy in Four Acts, is a study in crime that closely 
tesembles a real case of murder of a 12 year old girl, Julia Connors, in the Bronx in 1912 by a young man, 
Nathan Swartz. The study is also similar to another study which Dreiser developed into a novel, The 
Bulwark. J.A.C. 


84-2613. Salzman, Jack. Criticism of Theodore Dreiser: A Selected Checklist, MFS, 23, 3, 1977 , 473-87. 
[This bibliography contains in Part I general studies of Dreiser’s life and works and in Part II discussions of 
individual works of fiction. It is not intended to be all inclusive.] LAC, 


84-2614. Salzman, Jack. The Editor's Preface, MES, 23, 3, 1977, 339-40. This special issue shows that 
Dreiser criticism continues to center on two novels, Sister Carrie and An American Tragedy. Several new 
approaches to Dreiser’s works are indicated in the essays by Robert Forrey, Lester H. Cohen, and Thomas 
Riggio. [See 84-2605, 2606, 2607, 2608, 2609, 2610, 2611, 2612, 2613, 2615, 2616.] J.A.C. 


84-2615. Szuberla, Guy. Dreiser at the World's Fair: The City without Limits, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 369-79. 
Dreiser's version of the cityscape reflects in many ways the idealized garden city of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. His autobiography Newspaper Days (1922) shows that Dreiser remem- 
bered what he saw at the fair as a reporter for the St. Louis Republic, and his fiction, particularly Sister 
Carrie, develops a myth of the redemptive power of the city. A comparison of his descriptions of the White 
City in his newspaper columns with his descriptions of the urban landscape in Sister Carrie reveals many 
complex values that he found in it. J.A.C. 


84-2616. Westbrook, Max. Dreiser's Defense of Carrie Meeber, MFS, 23, 3, 1977, 381-93. When Dreiser 
sympathizes with his characters in a mechanistic world, he is defending them against the charges of 
Victorian absolutists such as Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt's belief in Lamarckian rather than Darwinian 
evolution produced social conventions basic to the value system of the establishment, and Dreiser rebelled 
againstthose which seemed harmful to people like Carrie Meeber. Dreiser's objections to socíal Lamarckian 
evolution had three major targets: the concept of the ‘‘National Grace Bank’’; the single standard morality; 
and the insufficient awareness of the power of environment and how it can usurp individual responsibility. . 
In Sister Carrie Dreiser used the awkward technique of authorial sermons to defend human situations which 
are too complex for an absolutist morality or a theory of evolution. J.A.C. 


Alan Dugan 


84-2617. Heines, Donald. A Conversation with Alan Dugan, MR, 22, 2, 1981, 285-300. Dugan finds 
himself between the poles of Eliot and Williams and sees the creation of poetry as a dialectical process. He 
believes that too many young poets commit suicide because they think it is romantic. Poetry is a dangerous 
trade because the poet must look deep within himself; therefore his creation is only partly conscious. The 
only common denominator among poets is their ability to write poetry. Writing poetry can't be taught, but 
it can be elicited. The academic life does not cut the poet off from reality. J.H.Ro. 


William Faulkner 


84-2618. Allen, William Rodney. The Imagist and Symbolist Views of the Function of Language: Addie 
and Darl in AS I LAY DYING, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 185-96. The abstract and cryptic symbolist 
represented by Darl Bundren is counterbalanced by the sparer, sensuously concrete imagist represented by 
Addie Bundren. In them, Faulkner transformed poetic theory into two diverse characters more powerful 
than the ideas they represent. E.E.W. ° 


84-2619. Halden, Judith. Sexual Ambiguities in LIGHT IN AUGUST, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 209-16. The 
obliteration of their natural sexuality dooms Joe and Joanna — to sterility, and Joanna to barrenness. 
Becoming sexually indistinguishable, they destroy each other. E.E.W. 


84-2620. Sartoris, Brenda Eve. Cornbote: A Feudal Custom and Faulkner's BARN BURNING, SAmF, 
11, 1, 1983, 91-100. Ownership and stewardship of property gave the medieval landlord the rights and 
obligations he discharged; and cornbote was à manorial rent, similar to the sharecropping arrangements 
typical of Southern agrarian economy. In Faulkner's Barn Burning, Snopes's wanton destruction of 
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property placed him outside the social system and thus made him its enemy. The parallel with the feudal 
custom of cornbote deepens the significance and texture of the story. E.E.W. j. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


84-2621. Billy, Ted. Acts of Madness or Despair: A Note on THE SECRET AGENT and THE GREAT 
GATSBY, SAmf, 11, 1 1983, 101-6. It is not only possible but likely that Fitzgerald knew and used the 
Conrad novel, as a study of similarities in names, events, tropes, and theme reveals. In The Great Gatsby, 
Fitzgerald conveys to the American wasteland the madness and despair of Conrad's The Secret Agent. 
E.E.W. 


84-2622. Howell, John M. Dr. Tom Rennie and TENDER IS THE NIGHT, ICarbS, 4,2, 1981, 111-15. A 
possible source for Dick Diver is Dr. Thomas Rennie, Zelda's psychiatrist at Johns Hopkins from Aug. 
1932 until his dismissal in Oct. 1933 by Fitzgerald, who was convinced that the psychiatrist was 
succumbing to his patient's charms. C.G.B. 


84-2623. Piacentino, Edward J. Illusory Effects of Cynthian Light: Monroe Stahr and the Moon in THE 
LAST TYCOON, AN&Q, 1/2, 1981, 12-16. The last published posthumous fragment of a Fitzgerald 
novel has often been highly praised. Here only the moon imagery is considered. The moon is used to ` 
underscore the illusory, dream-like atmosphere of Hollywood, especially in relation to Stahr. A ID. 


84-2624. Smith, Leverett T., Jr. Why Tom Buchanan Played End at New Haven, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 
71-9, Fitzgerald was delighted with his character Buchanan, and especially with his football prowess, but 
the character acceptable on a football field is not effective in the adult world. A.LD. 


Carolyn Forché 


84-2625. Wright, Carolyne. On Carolyn Forché, IowaR, 13, 1, 1982, 130-9. Carolyn Forché's The 
Country Between Us, which relates without sensationalism the horrors of the Salvadorean situation, is a 
timely indictment of political repression and cruelty. R.L.C. 


Robert Frost 


84-2626. Kann, David. Deadly Serious Play: Robert Frost's DESIGN, HSL, 14, 1, 1982, 23-32. 
Psychologically, child's play and imaginative writing accomplish the same end: they allow the individual 

to control events by rearranging relationships of parts. Comparing Frost's early In White and later revision 
Design reveals the core fantasy: sexual death of father rivàl. Game playing allows SÉ poem's ‘‘I’’ to 
alleviate displeasure and guilt. L.D.G. y 


William Gaddis 


84-2627. Bakker, J. The End of Individualism, DQR, 7, 4, 1977, 286-304. The Recognitions explores the 
fraudulent behavior of those who value originality but lacking it resort to religious, social and cultural 
pretense. Gaddis questions the meaning of individuality, whether it develops from an original self or is 
merely the pursuit of fanciful illusions created by the self. Structurally, the novel leads to Stephen's erasing 
his individuality as he merges with the nameless mass in which he recognizes reality, ‘‘one all-encompassing 
entity." Pynchon in Gravity’s Rainbow starts differently but reaches a similar conclusion. The self, 
independent from the start, remains so, but once he eludes restraint he cannot function because of the 
conditioning he received previously. Individuality does not melt into the mass of others but only into 
nonexistence. (Illus.) M.T.H. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman" 


84-2628. Keyser, Elizabeth. Looking Backward: From HERLAND to GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, SAmF, A 
11, 1, 1983, 31-46. Gilman’s feminist utopia, Herland, reinterprets Gulliver’s Travels. Like Swift, Gilman ~ 
` is concerned that people allow themselves to be enslaved and then identify with their oppressors. What 
Swift did by reversing stations and perspectives, Gilman does with the sexes, but Gilman's utopia is more 
optimistic than its model. There is more hope for humanity in men and women than in men alone. E.E.W. 
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Ernest Hemingway 


- 84-2629. Fleming, Robert A. Hemingway and Peele: Chapter I of A FAREWELL TO ARMS, SAmF, 11, 
~ 1, 1983, 95-100. Although they contrast ironically, the poem A Farewell to Arms by 16th-century poet 
George Peele and Chapter I of the Hemingway novel show thematic connections too strong to be 
accidental. Together, they throw into dramatic relief the emptiness of modern values and 20th-century 
sterility. E.E.W. 


84-2630. Johnston, Kenneth G. HILLS LIKE WHITE ELEPHANT S: Lean, Vintage Hemingway, SAmF, 
10, 2, 1982, 233-8. Setting in the short sory reveals and reinforces the situation, characterization, and 
theme. Through it, Hemingway creates a tautly intense fiction of conflict in a moral wasteland. E.E.W. 


84-2631. Johnston, Kenneth G. Nick/Mike Adams? The Hero's Name in CROSS COUNTRY SNOW, 
AN&Q, 20, 1/2, 1981, 16-18. The double name for the hero is intentional. In the conventional adult world 
the character is Nick, but in his, at times, secret adolescent world he is Mike. A.LD. 


84-2632. Meyers, Jeffrey. Wallace Stevens and THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OFFRANCIS MACOMBER, 
AN&Q, 21, 3/4, 1982, 47-9. Hemingway, quick-tempered, beat Stevens, because of a supposed insult. 
Though both writers apologized and held no grudges, Hemingway made use of the incident in Macomber. 

A.LD. 


84-2633. Oldsey, Bernard. The Sense of an Ending in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 
491-510. As shown by materials in the Hemingway Collection of the John F. Kennedy Library, the 
conclusion to A Farewell to Arms was rewritten 32-41 times. The endings reveal the author's rejection- 
selection process, and an understanding of them should lead to a better understanding of the novel as a 
whole. The attempts fall into nine different approaches — Nadaending, the Fitzgerald ending, the religious 
ending, the live-baby ending, the morning-after ending, the funeral/ending, the original Scribner's 


Magazine ending, The ending, and miscellaneous endings. J.A.C. 
Mason Hoffenberg 
See 84-2663 
Robinson Jeffers 


84-2634. Brophy, Robert J. Jeffers Scholarly Materials: Melba Bennett Collection: Palm Springs, RJN, 
61, 1982, 38-9. About 50 books by and about Jeffers and a box of memorabilia were left to the Public 


Library in Palm Springs by Melba Bennett. J.H.Ro. 
. 84-2635. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Bender Letters 1926-1935, RJN, 61, 1982, 18-38. 
* [This item includes more than 30 letters and notes to Albert Bender.] , J.H.Ro. 


84-2636. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Letters to Albert Bender, 1927-29, RJN, 60, 1982, 
5-22. [The letters date from 1927 to 1929 and mainly concern the Jeffers's trip to Ireland, Scotland and 
England. The correspondence is followed by a tribute to Albert Bender by Monroe E. Deutsch and a letter 
by Bender to the editor of the Carmelite defending the work of the Book Club of California.] J.H.Ro. 


84-2637. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: Bender Letters, 1936-1940, RIN, 62, 1983, 15-35. 
[The item consists of some 40 letters and notes addressed to Albert Bender.] J.H.Ro. 


84-2638. Lardner, James. MEDEA's Winding Road to Washington, RJN, 60, 1982, 23-7. [The article 
traces the history of the production of Medea to the latest performance at the Kennedy in the spring of 


1982.] J.H.Ro. 
84-2639. Klein, Mina Cooper. Jeffers Observed: A Memoir, RIN, 61, 1982, 4-18. [The memoir was 
derived from letters written by Mrs. Klein in 1931 and edited by her husband.] J.H.Ro. 


" 84-2640. Nickerson, Edward A. A Structure of Opposites, RIN, 62, 1983, 6-8. The New Critics who 
delighted in finding paradoxes in poems did not consider Jeffers’s poetry paradoxical. However, patterns 
of paradox are found in many of his poems. A line-by-line examination of The Place for No Story shows 
that, beginning with the title, the poem consists of a series of contrasts which virtually express Jeffers's 
central philosophy. J -H.Ro. 
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84-2641. Payne, John R. Robinson Jeffers in the Humanities Research Center, RIN, 60, 1982, 22-3. (This 
item describes the Jeffers material in the Humanities Research Center, Austin, Texas.] J.H.Ro. a 


84-2642. Powell, Lawrence Clark. Délicieuse Ville, Mélancolique Et Dance: Dijon 1930-32 [Delightful 
Town, Melancholy and Sweet: Dijon], RJN, 62, 1983, 10-15. [The article gives an account of the author's 
writing his thesis at the Univ. of Dijon on Robinson Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


Jack Kerouac 


84-2643. D'Orso, Michael. Man Out of Time: Kerouac, Spengler, and the Faustian Soul, SAmf, 11, 1, 
1983, 19-30. Novelist Kerouac and philosopher-historian Spengler examined what they considered the 
breakdown of society and the plight of modern man, a Faustian soul alienated from time and yearning for 
cohesion and a sense of the universe’s oneness. E.E.W. 


Andrew Lytle 


84-2644. Foata, Anne. Le mythe de la matriarche dans l'oeuvre d'Andrew Lytle [The Matriarchal Myth in 
Andrew Lytle's Work], Caliban, 17, 1980, 157-68. One of the two surviving members of the Nashville 
Agrarians, Lytle explicitly affirmed the dominant role of the Southern middle-class wife and mother, but 
his narratives from The Long Night (1936) to The Velvet Horn (1957) demonstrate traditional patriarchal 
dominance. Women, who symbolize the earth and the race's continuity, become witches or devouring Le 
females when they threaten man’s authority (Amélie, Julia, Ada Rutter, Frankie Dunbaugh). In sexual 
union Lytle’s heroes establish the dominance of the masculine ego by virtually raping their women. J.B.M. 


Norman Mailer 


84-2645. Lennon, John Michael. Mailer’s Cosmology, MLS, 12, 3, 1982, 18-29. Although Mailer’s 
universe is neither a mechanical clock nor chaos, he is still an existentialist. His position is comparable in 
some ways to Melville's, who believed that frailty and evil existed on a cosmic scale, But Mailer has not 
lapsed into an annihilation that Melville spoke of. Mailer's is a ditheistic cosmology which can accommo- 
date the opposed principles of human freedom and progress, divine providence and limitation, and cosmic 
evil. E.L.S. 


See also 84-2657 
E.L. Mayo 


84-2646. Howard, Ben. On E.L. Mayo, IowaR, 13, 1, 1982, 140-7. E.L. Mayo's early poems tended to 
dwell on the inner life of the individual; his later work turned to social and political themes. R.L.C. 


84-2647. Folsom, Ed, and Cary Nelson. ‘‘Fact Has Two Faces’’: An Interview with W.S. Merwin, lowaR, 
13, 1, 1982, 30-66. Merwin acknowledges affinities with Thoreau, Dante, Pound, and William Carlos 
Williams. As he developed, he thought he was writing more simply, but others regarded his poetry as 
increasingly obscure and difficult. The lack of specific referentiality in his work derives from his notion 
that insight should be gained through response, not through referentiality. Merwin regards the line as 
essential, in that it makes for rhythm and continuity of movement. He rejected conventional metrical and 
stanzaic structure in an attempt to strengthen and intensify his verse and stopped using punctuation in order 
to make his poems echo oral tradition. R.L.C. 


Deena Metzger 


84-2648. Imhoff, Susan. DREAMS AGAINST THE STATE, DramR, 26, 1, 1982, 137-9. In Nov. and 
Dec. 1981, the play was performed in private houses; it evokes ideas of subconscious revolt over a span of 
time and locations from ancient Greece to the present. AID. 


N. Scott Momaday " 
S 


84-2649. Raymond, Michael W. Tai-Me, Christ, and the Machine: Affirmation Through Mythic Pluralism ~~ 
in HOUSE MADE OF DAWN, SAmF, 11, 1, 1983, 61-71. Through seemingly conflicting cultures such 
as those surrounding Tai-me, Christ, and the machine, Momaday suggests that everyone can accept 
cultural diversity and find a place of individual significance in the basic pluralism. E.E.W. 


E 
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Marianne Moore 


84-2650. Barnard, Mary. Meeting Marianne, lowaR, 13, 1, 1982, 96-100. Moore thought that a good 
prose style was important to poets and that giving to others was important for self-expansion. R.L.C. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


84-2651. Cowart, David. Art and Exile: Nabokov's PNIN, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 197-207. Outparodying 
Joyce’s Ulysses, Nabokov trivializes the Homeric narrative and measures poor Pnin against such romanti- 
cally idealized characters as Odysseus. A schlemiel hero, Pnin symbolizes the modern human condition as 
he nostalgically leaves behind al! stability and makes his solitary way through a world peopled by political 
and spiritual exiles whose suffering has no heroic purpose to justify it. E.E.W. 


Flannery O’Connor 


84-2652. Lasseter, Victor. The Genesis of Flannery O'Connor's A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND, 
SAnmF, 10, 2, 1982, 227-32. Working under the external stimulus of items reported in the newspaper, 
O'Connor created out of a weak criminal a symbol of the modern anti-Christ, and out of a pious accident 
victim a symbol of the modern infidel. She turned ordinary human-interest news stories into ironic and 
profound metaphors of disbelief. E.E.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 


84-2653. Egri, Peter. European Origins and American Originality: the Case of Drama, ZAA, 29, 3, 1981, 
197-206. Despite Goethe's belief that the retrogressive motif characteristic of epic was inimical to dramatic 
dynamism, in American drama the epic aspect has always been prominent, as is evidenced by O'Neill's 
nine-act Strange Interlude, where it reflects the developing alienation between the individual and the 
historical process. Again, in The Iceman Cometh, in order to demonstrate how people can no longer exist 
once they lose their ideals, he *'needed the corroborating evidence of parallel strands.'' The eleven-part 
Tale of Possessors Self-Dispossessed, of which only two parts have survived, is his culminating attempt to 
encompass the American experience in epic-form. Modern American drama is thus ‘‘not only a mirroring 
of alienation but also a dramatic victory over it." D.M.J. 


Walker Percy 


84-2654. Hicks, Jack. The Lesions of the Dead: Walker Percy’s THE LAST GENTLEMAN, EA, 32, 2, 
1979, 162-70. Percy’s novels depict men who, having been ‘‘shaped by objective-empirical thinking”’, are 
now ‘‘locked in spiritual despair.’’ Much influenced by the French existentialist thinker, Gabriel Marcel, 
Percy traces his heroes’ despairing quest for meaning. Will Barrett, the ‘‘last gentleman’’ of the title, is a 
Southerner working in alien New York, who determines to live ‘‘according to the scientific principles” 
acquired in five years of psychoanalysis. But ‘‘if objectification is torment, participation is healing." - 
Employed as companion to a dying Southern boy as they tour through the South, he watches the boy’s 
"pure aching primary awareness’’ — though the equilibrium of body and spirit is eventually destroyed by 
the body’s deterioration. But, liberated, Barrett can now return to life and marriage. D.M.J. 


Sylvia Plath 


84-2655. Dickie, Margaret. Sylvia Plath's Narrative Strategies, lowaR, 13, 2, 1982, 1-14. Plath's verse 
makes social commentaries, not just neurotic self-revelations. She can capture a complex situation or 
character in a single image, although this compression, along with shifts in point of view, obscures the 
realistic basis of her poems. Lesbos, The Tour, Eavesdropper, and Medusa are good examples, which, if 
read correctly, reflect an essentially conservative social attitude. R.L.C. 


84-2656. Kloss, Robert J. Further Reflections on Plath's MIRROR, HSL, 14, 1, 1982, 11-22. Plath'searly 
poem Mirror holds the key to her final tragedy: inadequate mirroring. An ironically symbiotic mother- 
infant relationship begins the individuation process in the eye reflections. Close study simultaneously 
reveals narcissism and inability to establish ego boundaries: expressed pathologically, fantasies of fusion. 

L.D.G. 
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Thomas Pynchon 


84-2657. Boheemen-Saaf, C. Van. The Artist as Con Man: The Reaction against the Symbolist Aesthetic A7 
in Recent American Fiction, DQR, 7, 4, 1977, 305-18. Pynchon's V (1963); Barth's Lost in the Funhouse 
(1968) and Mailer's Why Are We In Vietnam? (1967) emanate the spirit of the sixties. Vrelates the aptness 
and ventures of dropouts from society. Why Are We in Vietneam? is characterized by active objections. 
Lost in the Funhouse consists of short stories united by being preoccupied with restrictions due to the 
influence on fiction of myth, metaphor and the conventional machinery of writing. Pynchon in Vshows the 
deforming effects of a devotion to myth and metaphor. Barth has protagonists confined by themselves in a 
solipsistic situation. Mailer regards the ivory tower as the sign of futile inefficacy. His work shows 
self-discovery, which serves as an introduction to Armies of the Night. M.T.H. 


See also 84-2627. 
Ishmael Reed 


84-2658. Nazareth, Peter. An Interview with Ishmael Reed, lowaR, 13, 2, 1982, 117-31. The treatment of 
abstract forces as concrete in the work of Ishmael Reed is in the tradition of Afro-American literature. In his 
novels he applies the techniques of fiction to real events, and tries to correct American history, which he 
believes has been given wrong interpretations. He attributes the amazing number of twists and turns in his 
plots to the influence of jazz. R.L.C. a 


Henry Roth 


84-2659. Seed, David. The Drama of Maturation: Henry Roth’s CALL IT SLEEP, EA, 32, 1, 1979, 
46-55. First published in 1934, the novel has only recently gained recognition in the United States and is 
` still largely unknown in Europe. It describes the boyhood of an Austrian-Jewish New York immigrant, as 
he gradually gains independence from his mother. Repulsed by direct overtures from girls, he expresses his 
latent sexual feelings by a fascination for the electricity flashing from the tram-lines. Meanwhile he slowly 
becomes aware of the growing disunity between his parents and of the need to abandon Old World 
attitudes. D.MJ. 


Sharon Salvato 


84-2660. Foster, Emily. Sharon Salvato; Her Romance with Books, OQ, 26, 3, 1983, 88-90. Beginning 
some years ago with Briarcliff Manor, a 19th-century romance modeled on Gothic fiction and having little 
supporting historical detail, Salvato has improved technically. Today, collaborating with Cornelia Parkin- 
son under the pen name of Day Taylor, she aims at presenting history accurately and readably, in fictional 
form. J.S.P. 


Ntozake Shange » 


84-2661. Rushing, Andrea Benton. For Colored Girls, Suicide or Struggle, MR, 22, 3, 1981, 539-50. ` 
Shange's play For Colored Girls derives indirectly from her life experience as a daughter of an Army 
surgeon and a psychiatric social worker. The narrow range of types of black women characters and their 
single problem (mistreatment by a man) account for the play's appeal to white audiences (the modern theme 
of alienation and despair). Shange omits most of the Afro-American experience and, ignoring racism and 
capitalism as causes of oppression, glorifies individualism and personal happiness. J.H.Ro. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


84-2662. Cohen, Sarah Blacher. Hens to Roosters: Isaac Bashevis Singer's Female Species, SAmF, 10, 2 

1982, 173-84. Singer draws true-to-life portraits of women but endows many with symbolic powers that 

disturb the protagonist, transport him to a mythic or biblical past, and set him to examining his inner self. 
E.E.W. 


Terry Southern 


84-2663. Walling, William. CANDY in Context, NYLF, I(‘‘Comedy: New Perspectives" Issue), 1978, 
229-40. Candy outlines, psychoanalytically, the guilt of the father parodying the forces of suppression by 
which his own obscenity encumbers the pretense of being sexually moral. Candy has been compared with 
Candide and both narrate the comedy of a leading character who is naively absurd. The tactics employed by 
Candy, in general, are those of demonstrating the conservativeness at the core of parody. M.T.H. 
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modes of production and their class relationships; it found political equivalents in social formations. The 
third orientation, utopia, examined the power system of capitalism and evoked an African utopia, ideal but 
unreal. E.E.W. 


Africa General 


84-2696. Schmidt, Nancy J. African Literature on Film, RAL, 13, 4, 1982, 518-31. Films of some African 

oral literature, and of African literature written in English and other languages, have been made in the past 

twe decades. [Annotated filmography of eight major works, with a list of addresses of film distributors.] 
E.E.W. 


AUSTRALIA 
A.D. Hope 


84-2697. Besses, Pierre. La terre et Je soleil: La femme dans la póesie australienne de A. D. Hope €Earth 
and Sun: Woman in the Australian Poetry of A. D. Hope], Caliban, 17, 1980, 169-78. Hope based his 
philosophy on the opposition of feminine (the Earth-Mother) and masculine (the Sun) principles. Encom- 
passing Nature as destroyer as well as creator, the Earth-Mother assumed the guise of Artemis and the 
femme fatale in poems from 1942 to 1958. Sharing the Surrealists ‘‘phallocentric overvaluation of action 
and violence associated with the masculine principle’, Hope perceived woman as a passive, attentive 
mediator through whom he could explore the unknown and relate to the world. In his contrast of male 
transcendence and female immanence Hope remained within the Western patriarchal ideology. Ultimately 
he identified with Zeus rather than Apollo in his attitude towards women. J.B.M. 


Australia Fiction 


84-2698. Dean, William. A Vision Splendid? The City in Australasian Fiction, Landfall, 32, 4, 1978, 
329-42. Extensive examples reveal a ‘‘vision splendid of human dignity’’ in modern Australasian fiction. 
Patrick White and George Johnston writing of Australia, and New Zealanders Maurice Shadbolt and Noel 
Hilliard habitually depict neither idealized city nor necropolis, but see the violence and perversity as an 
extension of imperfect human relationships. The possibility for paradise is not external but internal. Only 
Christina Stead defies the basically romantic tradition predominant in Australian fiction by writing with a 
density of detail of the social realities of the urban environment. W.L.S. 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


84-2699. Rocard, Marcienne. La femme objet-de-consommation dans THE EDIBLE WOMAN de 
Margaret Átwood [The Female Consumer Object in Margaret Atwood's THE EDIBLE WOMAN, 
Caliban, 17, 1980, 111-20. Atwood satirized the Freudian myth of feminine passivity in ber first novel by 
developing both apparently harmless and animalistic culinary and digestive metaphors. Allusions to teeth, 
mouths, cannibalism and digestion abound as Atwood shows the objectification of woman by man. The 
shifts of narrative voice from first to third to first person parallel the narrator-heroine’s accession to and 
subsequent rejection of marriage to a dominating man. Portrayals of other characters (Clara, Ainsley, and 
the three virgins) show additional aspects of male aggression. The novel culminates in Marian's presenta- 
tion of a doll-shaped cake to Peter, who is confounded by this unmasking of his effort to consume her. 
I.B.M. 


Norman Levine 


84-2700. El-Hassan, Karla. Die Kurzgeschichten Norman Levines. Ein Beitrag zum Problem des literarischen 
Zyklus [The Short Stories of Norman Levine. A Contribution to the Problem of the Literary Cycle], ZAA, 
.29, 2, 1981, 154-66. The unity of a literary cycle arises not, as has been argued, from considerations of 
“form, but from a unity of feeling, created above all by the overall outlook of a writer. Though not 
consciously conceived or arranged as a cycle, Levine’s short stories nevertheless come to form one. In a 
dehumanized, late-bourgeois society, he is concerned with locating the truly human values, which he finds 
in the apparent failures, the people who get pushed around. All the stories deal with attempts at human 
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contact. Though the narrators differ considerably in their surface-details, in their basic natures they merge ` 
with each other and with the author. Indeed, many are themselves writers, some using the same methods as «e 
Levine. (In German) D.MJ. 


Canada Drama 


: 84-2701. Feral, Josette. LNI; Ligue Nationale d'Improvistation (National League of Improvisation), 
DramR, 27, 1, 1983, 97-100. Begun in 1977, in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, the group presents improvised 
vehicles, at the spur of the moment from audience suggestions. These suggestions are then performed by 
two teams who compete as if in a hockey match. The audience seems to enjoy this experiment in 
participation. ALD. 


GHANA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


84-2702. Lazarus, Neil. Implications of Technique in Ayi Kwei Armah’s THE HEALERS, RAL, 13, 4, 

1982, 488-98. The author frees himself from Eurocentric protocols to create an unmistakably Afrocentric 

novel that, reflecting his commitment to Africa, is an enactment of integrity, wholeness, and therapy. 
E.E.W. 


vn 


INDIA 
Bibhutibhusan Banerji 


84-2703. Mukherjee, Meenakshi. Forms of Transformation, JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 38-45. Bibhutibhushan 
Banerji’s Pather Panchali (1929) and Aparajita (1931) and Manik Banerji’s Putul Nacher Itikatha develop 
the Indian concept of time as an undivided and immutable seasonal cycle. The episodic nature of these 
novels, unified only through a developing central consciousness, organically embodies this concept as do 
allusions to pre-novel Indian forms of chronicle and song. The Western translators’ failure to recognize the 





novels’ organic unity results in their publication in fragmented translations. J.B.M. 
Manik Banerji 
See 84-2703. 
Hafiz 


84-2704. Meisami, Julie Scott. Unity and Structure in a Gazal of Hafiz. JICL, 14/15, 1976/77, 116-34. 
The structural linguistic distinction between langue and parole can elucidate the generic and the individual 
components in literary compositions. Comparison of Hafiz's gazal with Du Bellay's sonnet, both develop- >” 
ing the theme of bonor and literary fame and using the catalogue substructure to enumerate rejected 
subjects, reveals that both emphasize the catalogue's last element. The differences of meter, rhyme, 
imagery, and cultural and social allusions tie each poem to its author's national tradition. The comparative 


approach best establishes the poet's rightful place in world literature. J.B.M. 
Indian Drama 

See 84-2315. 
India Fiction 


84-2705. Paniker, Ayyappa. Sisyphus, Camus, and the Mad Man of Naranath: A Cross-Cultural Study of 
the Shameless Stone, JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 1-8. In the Greco-French tradition Camus's sacrificial victim 
transcends suffering through gradual recognition that the task imposed upon him by society and the gods is 
ultimately his own choice; in the Keralan folk-tale Naranath evolves from a semi-insane man deliberately 
choosing an absurd task into a laughing sage liberated from men and gods in the Hindu-Malayalee tradition. . 
The Greek, the French, and the Indian prototypes of the absurd, existential figure triumph over fate ‘‘by Es 
resorting to the Hegelian-Marxian principle of the recognition of necessity’. Comparison and contrast of 
these versions reveal the inadequacy of Germaine Bree's and Rayner Heppenstall's judgments of Camus's 
Sisyphus. J.B.M. 
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India General 


84-2706. Dev, Amiya. Literary History and Comparative Literature: A Methodological Question, JJCL, 
14/15, 1976/77, 76-84. Comparative literature can clarify Indian literary history by (1) fixing relations and 
analogies between different Indian literatures and thus compiling a history of modern Indian literature and 
(2) discerning structures in the histories of the single Indian literatures. Numerous Indian writers have 
translated and adapted both European and Indian works. The comparative approach can reveal why there 
bas been a substantial amount of Sanskrit-Pali-Prakrit and Western impact on the structure of Bengali 
literature of the past 125 years. Comparative study suggests that the more Westemization, the more 
Indianization as Indian authors who receive an English education strive to maintain their identity. Works by 
Buddhadeva Bose, Madhusudan, and Rabindranath (Tagore) illustrate the union of Western forms and 
Indian themes. J.B.M. 


84-2707. George, K. M. Malayalam in the Context of Indian Literature, JJCL, 14/15, 1976/77, 90-9. To 
know Indian literature the public needs more translations of each literature into Indian languages other than 
English and Hindi. Sanskrit spiritually links the 14 Indian literatures which derive linguistically, emotion- 
ally, and intellectually from it. Malayalam ranks midway in ambiguity and wealth of its classical literature. 
Influenced by Bengali literature, Malayalam has exerted less influence upon other Indian literatures 
because of the dearth of translations. [Includes a bibliography of Malayalam works, directly and indirectly 
translated into other Indian languages.] J.B.M. 


84-2708. Guha, Naresh. JJCL Notes: Twenty-five years of Comparative Literature in India (1956-1981), 
ICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 110-15. After 25 years the Comparative Literature Department at Jadavpur remains 
the only department in an Indian university to grant graduate degrees, though the University Grants 
Commission at New Delhi now recognizes the relevance of inter-disciplinary studies in a multilinguistic 
country. Emphasis is shifting from European to Indian literature as materials and teaching staff become 
available. Jadavpur continues publication of its 20-year old journal, has held two national seminars, and 
published three books, plans more publications, and provides an office for the Indian Association of 
Comparative Literature. J.B.M. 


84-2709. Mainkar, T. G. Comparative Literature for India, JICL, 14/15, 1976/77, 50-9. Indian writers of 
different languages and periods can be compared among themselves and to English writers. The critical 
method most appropriate to Indian literature combines traditional Indian (rasa and sadharanikarana) with 
Western classical (Aristotle and Horace) and modern approaches (Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot, I. A. 
Richards, et al. ). The critic must guard against over-interpretation, over-emphasis, and subjectivity and 
must be knowledgeable in India's early literature to fully appreciate India's contemporary literature. 

: J.B.M. 


84-2710. Sen, Nabaneeta Der. The Concept of Indian Literature: Today, JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 97-106. 
Indian literature's multi-cultural, multi-racial socio-historical context is apparent in its reception and 
influence. Indian literature differs from European because (1) India has always had a national identity 
despite its linguistic diversity; (2) Hinduism has continued as the major cultural force, assimilating Islamic ` 
and Christian influences; (3) all India's historical stages co-exist in the present. Against the single literature 
traditionalists, thematic analysis reveals the unity of Indian literature. Its social, moral and psychological 
tension, produced by the English-educated intelligentsia, results from an ambivalence towards the colonial 
imposition of English. Indian literature includes portrayals of this transitional society in any language, but 
may exclude a different experience even if expressed in a major Indian language. J.B.M. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


84-2711. Cushman, Keith. MOLLOY: Beckett's ‘‘Nourishing and Economical Irish Stew’’, UDR, 15, 3, 
1982, 75-81. Like stew, this novel’s diverse ingredients constitute nourishing fiction. In his collapsing 
world, Molloy accepts things as they are. Contrasted with Molloy’s, Moran’s is a life of illusion. Bourgeois 
Moran is subsequently liberated by acceptance of transformation into tramp-like Molloy. This reconcilia- 
tion concludes the search for self in Molloy. S.M.G. 
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Maud Gonne 


84-2712. Bailiet, Conrad A. Maud Gonne's Favorite Poem, AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 1982, 14-16. Her favorite P 
was Red Hanrahan's Song about Ireland not The Two Trees, as has previously been put forth. A.I.D. 
James Joyce 
84-2713. Kenner, Hugh. The Jokes at the WAKE, MR, 22, 4, 1981, 722-33. Joyce considered Ulysses and 
Finnegans Wake funny books. The humor derives from our misreadings which Joyce forces on us by 
opposing what we hear to what we see. One passage can give the effect of many voices speaking at the same 
time, and a full understanding requires many listeners — ideally perhaps 12 all talking at once. For an Irish 
wake is a collective jollification. J.H.Ro. 


84-2714. MacNicholas, John. James Joyce’s EXILES and the Incorporated Stage Society, ICarbS, 4, 1, 
1978, 11-16. An overview of the publishing and staging history of Exiles indicates that, because this 
enigmatic play was misinterpreted, it was poorly received and produced. Exiles was rejected by the 
Incorporated Stage Society in 1916, published in 1918, and performed in Germany before the Society, 
possible influenced by Joyce’s enhanced reputation after the appearance of Ulysses in 1922, decided to 
produce it in 1926. C.G.B. 


84-2715. Manganiello, Dominic. Joyce’s ‘‘Third Gospel'': The Earthbound Vision of A PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST, Rena, 35, 4, 1983, 219-34. Critics have been hard put to unravel the intricate pattern of ` 
imagery that pervades A Portrait. Stephen Dedalus, the first Irish ‘‘martyr’’ for art, furnishes a key to 
Joyce’s method of converting Christian doctrine to his own curious system of metaphors. Stephen’s dual 
role as alchemist and priest permits him to superimpose pagan upon Christian belief. The critical problem 
of whether Stephen averts the inevitable Icarian fall is almost beside the point. Christian norms are 
discarded in order to unfold a relativistic universe. Joyce’s aim was to sing of original sin. Despite the 
apologetic sometimes made for him, from the theological point of view ‘‘Joyce’s anatomy of a soul, of the 
spiritual life of an individual, isn't . . . worth a farkleberry."" G.A.C. 


84-2716. Potts, Willard. Joyce's Notes on the Gorman Biography, ICarbS, 4, 2, 1981, 83-99. Joyce's 
notes and revisions on the pre-published drafts of Herbert Gorman's biography (1939) did not, as Richard 
Ellmann suggests in his biography (1959), neutralize Joyce. Instead, the notes inserted by Joyce pay 
retribution to his enemies, praise and acknowledge friends, and preserve the dignity and respect of his 
family. C.G.B. 


84-2717. Schwartzman, Myron. A Bloomsday Letter (1977), MFS, 23, 4, 1977/78, 601-3. [This letter of 
June 16, 1977, reports activities associated with The Sixth International! Joyce Symposium held in Dublin » 
and London.] J.A.C. 


John Millington Synge 


84-2718. Templeton, Joan. Synge’s Redeemed Ireland: Woman as Rebel, Caliban, 17, 1980, 91-7. Synge 
combined ‘‘the traditional image of Ireland as struggling woman [Deirdre and Cathleen ni Houlihan]. . . 
with the double standard of his day to form a gallery of heroines whose plight is allegorical’’. Nora (In the 
Shadow of the Glen), Maurya (Riders to the Sea), Mary Dhoul (The Wall of the Saints), and Mary (The 
Tinker's Wedding) assert the individual's rights against society. Molly Byrne, Sarah Casey and Pegeen 
Mike, who desires Cristy for the wrong reasons, accept society's restrictions. Synge's Deirdre in his last 
unfinished play chooses an outcast's life and finally the grave. The counterpart of Molly Byrne and Pegeen 
Mike, she exemplifies Synge’s rationalization of his own youthful death.” J.B.M. 


William Butler Yeats 


84-2719. Finneran, Richard J. The Composition and Final Text of W. B. Yeats's CRAZY JANE ON THE 
KING, ICarbS, 4, 2, 1981, 67-74. [Re-examining the first of the poems to use the Crazy Jane persona, T" 
Finneran draws on biographical evidence and the chronology of the four stages of revisions to decipher why 
Yeats abandoned it.] Not only is the poem not so good as others when compared to the poems of The Tower 
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(1928), appearing the year before the poem’s composition, but Yeats also realized that the potential for 
Crazy Jane was greater than as a satirist of the timely topic in this poem. C.G.B. 


84-2720. Frazier, Adrian. The Ascendancy Poetry of W. B. Yeats, SW, 88, 1, 1980, 67-85. While Yeats 
often spoke for all Irishmen, he had, by the end of his career, identified himself with the Anglo-Irish and 
alienated himself from the Catholic-Irish. If Yeats has had little influence on other Irish poets, it is because 
the latter found his art inseparable from his opinions, and his opinions unacceptable. G.R.T. 


84-2721. Stock, A. G. The Swan and the Dove: A Note on Two Poems of Yeats, JJCL, 16/17, 1978/79, 
:67-70. In Leda and the Swan Yeats used the images of bird and woman to depict the birth of Hellenic 
civilization which endured for two thousand years until Christianity superseded it, an event depicted in the 
annunciation scene of The Mother of God. In Yeat's spiral view of history, a culture's neglected or 
despised values triumph in its successor: Christian humility and prudence replaced Greek pride and passion 
as chief values. Thus Yeats contrasts Mary's humility with Zeus's power in the two poems. The reader can 
only speculate on the values of the next historical cycle. J.B.M. 


NEW ZEALAND 
John Mulgan 


84-2722. Day, Paul. Negative Impulse, Landfall, 32, 4, 1978, 361-7. Man Alone by John Mulgan may 
have been inspired as antithesis to his father's book Spur of Morning. While the latter is a clear 
representation of early 20th-century Auckland, it suffers from stock poses, romance, and plot. The former 
however, is an individualistic look at a hostile 20th-century world. W.L.S. 


New Zealand Fiction 


84-2723. Roberts, Heather. Where Have All the Fathers Gone?, Landfall, 32, 2, 1978, 161-7. Fathers in 
New Zealand fiction are remarkable for their absence or ineffectuality. Mothers necessarily must be 
dominant. Many brief examples help explain the lack of father figures and the effects upon children of 
one-parent families. The fictional situation may be a reflection of a factual sociological parallel in New 
Zealand society. W.L.S. 


See also 84-2698. Dr g 
New Zealand General’ 


84-2724. Hankin, Cherry. Realism, Nationalism and the Double Scale of Values, Landfall, 32, 4, 1978, 
293-303. New Zealand literary criticism suffers from a ‘‘double standard,’’ focusing first on local - 
nurturing, then on international comparisons. The problem is inseparable from a quest for literary 
nationhood and the resultant dominant mode of realism. Beginning with the radical writers of the 1930’s 
such as Frank Sargeson, New Zealand literature has had a sombre sociological bias. Only in the late 1970's 
have such writers as Janet Frame overstepped geographical boundaries with their concern with form and 
language rather than content. W.L.S. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


84-2725. Guha, Naresh. The Design of a Novel from Africa, JICL, 16/17, 1978/79, 26-37. Instead of 
assessing it as a sociological document critics should judge Achebe's Things Fall Apart by aesthetic 
criteria. Emphasizing the Nigerian author's nationalism, Margaret Laurence and Eustace Palmer fail to 
perceive the novel's universality. Like Yeats, to whom he often alludes, Achebe uses character, action, 
history, and customs symbolically to discover the universal significance of the hero Okonkwo's suicide 
upon the supplanting of his tribal culture by the British. J.B.M. 


84-2726. Rogers, Philip. NO LONGER AT EASE: Chinua Achebe's ‘‘Heart of Whiteness”, RAL, 14,2, 
i 1983, 165-83. One of the focal ironies of Achebe’s No Longer at Ease is that young ‘antihero Obi 
Okonkwo’s European education, which indoctrinated him with the values that Conrad and British culture 
held to be civilized, led him to commit a crime, in a world made mean and empty by British colonialism’s 
heart of whiteness. E.E.W. 
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Wole Soyinka 


84-2727. Bishop, Norma. A Nigerian Version of a Greek Classic: Soyinka's Transformation of THE ^ 
BACCHAE, RAL, 14, 1, 1983, 68-80. In recreating the Euripidean drama, Soyinka stresses its subversive 
message and suggests that the role of the Yoruban deity Ogun was like that of the Greek Dionysius in 
having an effect both beneficial and malevolent, gentle and terrible, on mankind. The Nigerian version 
enriches the implications of Euripides’s play. E.E.W. 


84-2728. Gibbs, James. Tear the Painted Masks. Join the Poison Stains: A Preliminary Study of Wole 
Soyinka's Writings for the Nigerian Press, RAL, 14, 1, 1983, 3-44. Through his newspaper articles, 
Soyinka has become a significant presence in the Nigerian political arena. A thinker, a versatile writer, and 
a conscientious office-holder, he has poured much of his genius into the press in vigorous debate that now 
forms an important background for his poety and drama. E.E.W. 


84-2729. Ojaide, Tanure. The Voice and Viewpoint of the Poet in Wole Soyinka's FOUR ARCHETYPES, 
RAL, 14, 1, 1983, 58-67. The experiences of the four archetypal characters — Joseph, Gulliver, Ulysses, 
and Hamlet — parallel Soyinka's during the Nigerian crisis 1966-1971 and imply their common heroism. 
Two kinds of voice, one self-dramatizing and the other critical, express the personal predicament in a 
political context, and criticize the persecutors. The kinship between the poet and the four archetypal figures 5 
reveals Soyinka's poetic imagination, learning, and genius. , E.E.W. 


84-2730. Ralph-Bowman, Mark. ''Leaders and Left-Overs’’: A Reading of Soyinka's DEATH AND THE 
KING'S HORSEMAN, RAL, 14, 1, 1983, 81-97. In a drama whose focus is the upper echelons of society, 
: theplaywright thunders his condemnation of leaders who betray their trust, drag their people through dung, 
and eat the reeking leftovers of lesser men. Inevitably in such a situation, an heir must take his father's 
burden on himself. E.E.W. 


84-2731. Sekoni, *Ropo. Metaphor as a Basis of Form in Soyinka's Drama, RAL, 14, 1, 1983, 45-57. A 
study of the nature, provenance, and aesthetic significance of the structure of Soyinka's drama reveals his 
effective use of incremental repetition and reiteration in weblike form to emphasize connections between 
images in metaphoric as opposed to metonymic terms to achieve metacommunicative purposes. E.E.W. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Nadine Gordimer 


84-2732. Thorpe, Michael. The Motif of the Ancestor in THE CONSER VATIONIST, RAL, 14, 2, 1983, 
184-92. In moving beyond the limits of the traditional ancestral rites, the novel gains an allegorical 
dimension. Africans must accept their own darker human side and create a new moral order in an earth 
corrupted by a bankrupt white order. Blacks have to renew old sanctities instead of practising among 
themselves a terrified apartheid. E.E.W. 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS CONTAINING ARTICLES SELECTED FOR ABSTRACTING 


CODE 


BSE 


IN. AES, VOLUME 27 


Journal Abbreviation, Journal Title, Journal Address, Issue of AES in which 
abstracts appear, Volume Number, Issue Number, Date. Eg., ASch The 
American Scholar (1811 Q St., Washington, DC 200099, (1)47,1-3 (1977-78). 
The items are listed in alphabetical order of abbreviations. 


A 


American Imago (Wayne State Univ. Pr., Detroit, MI 48202), (1)39,1-2(1982) 
Akros (25 Johns Rd., Radcliffe-on-Trent, Nottingham NG12 2GW, U.K.), 
(113,39; 14,40-42;15,43-45; 16,47-48(1978-81); (3)13,38;16,47(1978-1981) 
American Literature (Duke Univ. Pr., Box 6697, College Station, Durham, 
NC 27708), (2)48,4,49,1(1977); (349,2-3(1977) 

American Literary Realism, 1870-1910 (English Dept., Box 19035, Univ. 
of Texas, Arlington, TX 76019), (1)12,1-2(1979) 

Alternative Futures [CEASED PUBLICATION] (Rensselalaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Human Dimensions Center, Troy, NY 12181), (3)1,1-4;2,4+4, 
1-3(1978-79,1981) 

American Notes and Queries (Erasmus Pr., Box 767, Owingsville, KY 
40360), (1)18,3-10;19,7/8(1979/80-81); (3)19,1-10(1980-81) (4)20,1-10; 
21,1-4;21,5/6(1981-83) 

Anglia (Zeitschrift für Englische Philologie, Erlangen-Nürnberg, 8520 Erlangen, 
Bismarckstr.1, W. Germany), (1)100,1/2(1982) 

The American Scholar (1811 Q St.,N.W., Washington, DC 20009), 
(1)51,3-4(1982) 

AUMLA; Journal of the Australasian Universities Language and Literature 
Association (Univ. of Canterbury Library, Christchurch 1, New T 
(1)Nos.49-50; 52-57(1978-82); (2)No.58(1982) 

Arizona ONU (Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, AZ 85721), (2)34, 11978) T 


B 


Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana (Fordham 


, Univ. Pr., Univ. Box L, Bronx, NY 10458), (1)30,2; 32, 1-2(1980, 1982), 


(2)30,3-4;31,1-4(1980-81) 

Book Forum (Box 126, Rhinecliff, NY 12574), (2)6,2(1982) 

Books at Iowa (Univ. of Iowa Library, Iowa City, LA 52242), (1)Nos.34-37 
(1981-82); (4)No.38(1983) 

The British Journal of Aesthetics (Oxford Univ. Pr., Walton St. Quee OX2 
6DP, U.K.), (3)21,3(1981) 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library (Univ. of Manchester, Oxford Rd., 
Manchester M13 9PP, U.K.), (3)61,2;62,1-2;63,1-2; 64,1(1979-81) 

Brno Studies in English (Sbornik Praci a Spisy, Filozoficke Fakulty, Univ. 
J.E. Purkyne V Brne, 602 00 Brno, A Novaka 1, Czechoslovakia), 
(2)Nos.12/13, 14(1976-79, 1981) 
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BST Bronté Society Transactions (Bronté Parsonage, Haworth, Keighley, W. 
Yorkshire BD22 8DR, U.K.), (1)18,2(1982); (3)17,5;18,1(1980-81) 


C 

C&L Christianity & Literature (English Dept. , Calvin College, Grand Rapids, MI 
49506), (2)32,1-2(1982-83) 

Caliban Caliban (Univ. de Toulouse-Le-Mirail, 56 rue du Taur, 31000 Toulouse, i 
France), (4)Vols.16-20(1979-83) | 

CaribQ Caribbean Quarterly (Univ. of the West Indies, P.O. Box 42, Mona, 
Kingston 7, Jamaica), (1)25,4(1979) 

CCRev Comparative Civilizations Review (International Society for the Compara- | 


tive Study of Civilizations, c/o Sociology Dept., Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
PA 17013), (3)No.4(1980) 

ChauR The Chaucer Review, A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary Criticism 
(The Pennsylvania State Univ. Pr., 215 Wagner Bldg., University Park, PA 
16802), (1)15,2-4;16,3(1980-82); (2)16,4;17, 1-2(1982) 





ChildL Children’s Literature (Yale University Pr., 92A Yale Station, New Haven, 
CT 06520), (1) Vols.8-10(1980-82) 

ChLB Charles Lamb Bulletin (The Charles Lamb Society, 3/24 Elsworthy Rd., 
London NW3 3DL, U.K.), (2)ns.4,29-32;ns.5, 33-36(1980-81) 

CL Comparative Literature (223 Friendly Hall, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, OR 
97403-1233), (2)34,2(1982) 

Clio Clio: A Journal of Literature, History and the Philosophy of History (Indiana 
Univ. -.Purdue Univ., Fort Wayne, IN 46805), (3)11,2(1982) 

CLQ Colby Library Quarterly (Colby College, Waterville, ME 04901), (1)16, 
3-4;17,1-4; 18,1-4(1980-82); (3)19,2(1983) 

CLS Comparative Literature Studies (Univ. of Illinois at Urbana-Champagne, 
Dept. of Comparative Literature, Urbana, IL 61801) (3)13,3-4(1976) 

CollL College Literature (West Chester State College, West Chester, PA 19380), 
(1)9,3(1982); (2)9,2; 10,1(1982-83) 

Conradiana Conradiana (Texas Tech Univ., Lubbock, TX 79409-4530), (2)10,1(1978) 

CraneB The Crane Bag (P.O. Box 333, Hollbrook, NY 11741), (2)6,1(1982) 

Criticism Criticism, A Quarterly for Literature and the Arts (Wayne State Univ. Pr., l 


5980 Cass Ave., Detroit, MI 48202), (1)6,2-4(1964) 


D 

Diacritics . Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Literature (The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Pr., Baltimore, MD 21218), (3)11,1,3; 12,1-2(1981-82) 

DLAJ Dekalb Literary Arts Journal (Dekalb Community College, 555 N. Indian 
Creek Dr., Clarkson, GA 30021), (3)12,1/2(1978-79) 

DQR Dutch Quarterly Review of Anglo-American Letters (Swets & Zeitlinger 
B.V., P.O. Box 810, 2160 SZ, Lisse, The Netherlands), (4)7,4(1977) 

` DramR The Drama Review (New York Univ., School of the Arts, 51 W.4th St., 


Rm. 300, New York, NY 10012, (1)24,2-4(1980); (3)21,4:25,1-4(1977,1981); 
(4)26,1-2; 27,1(1982-83) 

DSN Dickens Studies Newsletter (Univ. of Louisville, Belknap Campus, Louisville, 
KY 40292), (1)12,3-4; 13,1-3(1981-82) 
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E 


Études Anglaises (c/o Didier Erudition, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 75005 Paris, 
France), (2)30,4;31,1-4(1977-78); (4)32,1-4(1979) 

The Eighteenth Century: Theory and Interpretation (Texas Tech Pr., Texas 
Tech Univ., Lubbock TX 79409-4530), (2)20,1-3(1979); (3)21,1-3(1980) 
English Miscellany (Edizioni di Storía e Letteratura, Via Lancellotti 18, 
00186 Rome, Italy), (1)V01.28/29 (1979/80) 

Eugene O'Neill Newsletter (English Dept., Suffolk Univ., Beacon Hill, 
Boston, MA 02108), (3)Preview Issue, 1,1(1977) 

English Studies (Swets & Zeitlinger B. V., 347B Heereweg, 2161 CA Lisse, 
The Netherlands), (3)60,5;61,1-3,5:62,2,4,63,1(1979-82) 

English Studies in Africa (Witwatersrand Univ. Pr., Univ. of the Witwatersrand, 
1 Jan Smuts Ave., 2001 Johannesburg, South Africa), (3)24,2;15,1-2;26,1 
(1981-83) 

Esquire (488 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10022), (2)99,4-6(1983); 
(3)100,1-2(1983) wl 
Emporia State Research Studies (Emporia State Univ., 1200 Commercial ^ ^* 
St, Emporia, KS 66801), (3)25,3; 26,3;27,1;28,1;29,2;301;31,3 
(1977-81, 1983) : 

Evelyn Waugh Newsletter (English Dept., Nassau Community College, 
SUNY, Garden City, NY 11530), (4)13,1-3; 14,1-3(1979-80) 
Extrapolation (The Kent State Univ. Pr., Kent, OH 44242), (3)23,4;24, 
1-2(1982-83) 





F 


Fiction International (St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, NY 13617), (3)No. 
12(1980) ` 
Forum (Univ. of Houston, 3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston, TX 77004 w 
(3)16,3(1978) 


G 


The Georgia Review (Univ. of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602), (1)33,3-4(1979); 
(2)34, 1(1980);(3)34,2(1980) 

Genre (English Dept., Univ. of Oklahoma, 760 Van Vleet Oval, Norman, 
OK 73019), (2)12,4(1979) 

George Herbert Journal (English Dept., Sacred Heart Univ., Box 6460, 
Bridgeport, CT 06606), (1)2,2(1979) a 
The Gissing Newsletter (12 Horsham Rd., Dorking, Surrey RH4 2JL, » 
U.K.), (1)14,3(1978) 

The Great Lakes Review: A Journal of Midwest Culture (Central Michigan 
Univ., P.O. Box 122, Anspach Hall, Mt. Pleasant, MI 48859), (3)6,1;7,1-2; 
8,1(1979-82) 


ICarbS 


IndL 


TowaR 


JASR 


JICL 


JST 
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Harvard Library Bulletin (Harvard Univ. Library, Cambridge, MA 02138), 
(1)28,3-4; 29,1,30,3(1980-82) 

The Hemingway Review (English Dept., Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, OH 
45810), (2)1,2;2,1-2(1982-83) 

Hermathena: A Dublin University Review (Trinity College, Dublin 2, 
Ireland), (2)Nos. 122,127(1977, 1979); (4)Nos.129, 133(1980, 1982) 

The Henry James Review (English Dept., Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge, LA 70803), (3)3, 1-3(1981-82) 

Hartford Studies in Literature (Univ. of Hartford, 200 Bloomfield Ave., 
West Hartford, CT 06117), (3)8,2-3; 9, 1-3; 10, 1/2/3(1976-78); (4) 14, 1(1982) 


ICarbS (Morris Library, Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale, IL 62901), 
(4)4, 1-2(1978,1981) 

Indian Literature (Sahitya Akademi, 35-Ferozeshah Rd., New Delhi, India 
110001), (2)25,5(1982); (3)25,6(1982) 

The Iowa Review (EPB 321, The Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52242), 


' (09,1-3,10,1,3-4; 11,2/3-4;12,1-4(1978-81); (4)13,1(1982) 


The Jane Austen Society Report (Jane Austen Society of North America, 
400 W.43 St., New York, NY 10036), (2)1981 

Journal of English and Germanic Philology (Univ. of Illinois Pr., 54 E.Gregory 
Dr., Box 5081, STn.A, Champaign, IL 61820), (2)80,4;81,2-3(1981-82) 
Journal of the History of Ideas (Humanities Bldg. 750, Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia, PA 19122), (2)44,1(1983) 

Jadavpur Journal of Comparative Literature (Jadavpur Univ., Calcutta 700 
032, India), (4)Vols. 14/15,16/17 (1976-79) 

Jack London Newsletter (Dept. of Foreign Languages, Southern Illinois 
Univ., Carbondale, IL 62901), (3)12,1-3;13,1(1979-80) 

Journal of Modem Literature (Temple Univ., Philadelphia, PA 19122), 
(2)7,1-2(1979) 

Johnson Society Transactions (Samuel Johnson Birthplace Museum, 
Breadmarket St., Lichfield, Staffordshire WS13 6LG, U.K.), (2)1982; 
(4)1979 


L 


Literature and Belief (Brigham Young Univ., Provo, UT 84602), 
(4)Vol.1(1981) 
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Page, Norman 
Page, R.I. 
Palencia-Roth, Michael 
Palmer, Eustace Taiwo 
Palmieri, Anthony 
F.R. 
Paloma, Dolores 
Palumbo, Donald 
Palumbo, Ronald 
Paniker, Ayyappa 
Panken, Shirley 
Paolucci, Anne 
Parent, Jennifer 
Parker, Andrew 
Parker, Barbara L. 
Parker, Pierson 
Parks, Kathleen 
Parks, Ward 
Paroissien, David 
Parr, Johnstone. 
Parry, Albert 
Parsons, David 
Paschall, Douglas 
Patnode, Darwin 
Patterson, Annabel 
Pattison, Eugene H. 
Paul, Sherman 
Paulson, Eleanor J. 
Payne, Jobn R. 
Peacock, Alan J. 
Pearcy, Roy J. 
Pearson, Carol 
Pecheux, Mother M. 
Christopher 
Peck, John 
Pegnato, Lisa J. 
Perez, Betty L. 
Perloff, Marjorie 
Perlstein, Susan. 
Perrine, Laurence 
Peterfreund, Stuart 
Peterman, Michael 
Peters, Margot 
Peterson, Clell T. 
Peterson, Douglas L. 
Peterson, Richard F. 
Petillon, Pierre-Yves 
Petronella, Vincent F. 
Petry, Alice Hall 


84-160 
84-1665, 1925 
84-1850 
84-1259 
84-1895 
84-1617 
84-1909 
84-1512 


84-2300 
84-1793 
84-622, 1609 
84-189 
84-2705 
84-1990 
84-2342 
84-2671 
84-1544 
84-1237 
84-381 
84-185 
84-898 
84-361, 1884 
84-109 
84-678 
84-1166 
84-1929 
84-2093 
84-912 
84-2067 
84-686, 1365 
84-2023 
84-2641 
84-2368 
84-119, 859 
84-2273 


84-899 
84-398 
84-2294 
84-2237 
84-693 
84-1592 
84-1287 
84-293 
84-2125 
84-315 
84-2180 
84-2402 
84-2238 
84-2546 
84-2403 
84-606, 1195, 1731 


Philip, Neil 


T Phillips, Cassandra. 


Phillipps, K.C. 
Phillipson, John S. 
Piacentino, Edward J. 
Pickering, O.S. 
Pigróme, Stella 
Pinion, F.B. 

Pitcher, Edward W. 


Pianchard, Etienne de 
Pollard, Arthur 
Pollin, Burton R. 
Pollock, Zailig 
Poresky, Louise A. 

- Portales, Marco A. 


"- Portch, Stephen R. 


Posner, Roland. 
Poston, Lawrence 
Potter, Barrett G. 
Potter, Rosanne G. 
Potts, Willard 
Powell, Lawrence 
Clark 
Poyet, Francoise 
Prance, Claude A. 
Prasad, Madhusudan 
Pratt, Branwen Bailey 
Preece, Rod 
Primeau, Ronald 
Prince, Gerald 
Procopiow, Norma 


A Proffitt, Edward 


Pruitt, Virginia 

Pryse, Marjorie 

Pudaloff, Ross 

Quackenbush, Howard 
L. 

Quet, Danielle. 

Quinn, William 

Quint, David 

Rabb, Melinda Alliker 


Rabogliatti, Mary Ellen 


Raff, Melvin 


Ragussis, Michael 
Raja, P. 


y- Rajan, B. 


^. Raleigh, John Henry. 
Ralph-Bowman, Mark 
Ramchand, Kenneth 
Rasporich, Beverly J. 
Raval, Suresh 





84-810, 1164 
84-625 

84-1923 

84-1420, 2685 
84-2623 

84-141 

84-971 

84-1962 

84-239, 246, 2035, 
2145, 2423, 2428, 
2435, 2571, 2577 
84-2580 

84-316 

84-322, 2036, 2037 
84-218 

84-2139 

84-2094, 2098 
84-1316 

84-949 

84-440 

84-1080 


84-49 


84-2716 


84-2642 
84-2515 
84-993 
84-2292 
84-317 
84-1750 
84-1340 
84-55 
84-1402 
84-1025 
84-757 
84-2054 
84-2687 


84-608 
84-1499 
84-121 
84-294 
84-1803 
84-1081 
84-514, 1155 
84-1037 
84-1458 
84-1692 
84-2198 
84-2730 
84-766 
84-2282 
84-1134 
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Ravin, James G. 
Rawlings, Philip John 
Ray, Martin 
Ray, Roger 
Raymond, Michael W. 
Read, Dennis M. 
Reames, Sherry L. 
Redford, Bruce B. 
Redmond, Chris 
Reed Arden 
Reed, Walter L. 
Reedy, Gerald, S.J. 
Reeves, F.S. 
Reich, Kenneth E. 
Reichert, John 
Reid, B.L. 
Reid, Robert L. 
Reierstad, Keith 
Reilly, John M. 
Reimer, Stephen R. 
Reinstein, P. Gila 
Renaker, David 
Renault, Gregory 
Renner, Stanley 
Rewa, Michael 
Reynolds, Kelly 
Reynolds, Mary T. 
Rhodes, James F. 
Richard, Claude 
Richardson, H. Edward 
Richardson, Malcolm 
Richetti, John 
Richter, David H. 
Riede, David G. 
Rielly, Edward J. 
Riewald, J.G. 
Rigaud, N. J. 
Riggio, Thomas 
Ringe, Donald A. 
Ringler, Ellin 
Ringold, Francine 
Rivers, William E. 
Rives, Francoise 
Roba, William 
Roberts, G.J. 
Roberts, Heather 
Roberts, Jeanne 
Addison 
Roberts, Randy 
Roberts, Sheila 
Robinson, David 
Robinson, David B. 
Robinson, Frank Kee 


84-382 
84-1762 
84-1938 
84-152 
84-2649 
84-267 
84-110 
84-1778 
84-1082 
84-279 
84-783 
84-192 
84-994 
84-1612 
84-1141, 1666 
84-497, 2579 
84-911 
84-679 
84-1994 
84-1654 
84-2444 
84-900 
84-2128 
84-1361 


84-69 
84-1763 
84-56, 813 
84-429 
84-1083 
84-1581 
84-2441 
84-2611 
84-2048 
84-1100 
84-2140 
84-2432 
84-2455, 2469, 2470 
84-657 
84-1732 
84-2723 


84-2404 
84-1084 
84-2306 
84-1189 
84-1330 
84-671-673 
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Robinson, Fred Miller 
Robinson, James A. 
Robinson, Robert E. 
Robson, W.W. 
Rocard, Marcienne 
Roche, Anthony 
Rochelson, Meri-Jane 
Rodgers, Audrey T. 
Rodrigues, Eusebio L. 
Roessner, Jane 
Rogers, Pat 
Rogers, Philip 
Rogers, Thomas F. 
Romines, Ann 
Ronda, Bruce A. 
Rose, Edward J. 
Rose, Karel 
Rosen, Lynn 
Rosenberg, Jerome H. 
Rosenbloom, Dolores 
Ryback 
Rosenthal, Lynne 
Rosenthal, M. L. 
Rosenzweig, Paul 
Roskies, D.M.E. 
Ross, Ian Campbell 
Roth, Elizabeth 
Roth, Lorie 
Rothwell, William 
Rouse, Blair 
Rousseau, G.S. 


Rousseau, Kathleen G. 


Roy, G. Ross 
Rubenstein, Jill 
Rubey, Daniel 
Rubin, louis D., Jr. 


Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. 


Rudd, Niall 
Rude, Donald W. 
Rudnick, Lois P. 
Rueckert, William 
Rusch, Frederic E. 
Rush, Christopher 
Rushing, Andrea 
Benton 
Russell, D.W. 
Russell, J. Stephen 
Russell, Mariann 
Rust, Richard 
Dilworth. 
Ruthven, K.K. 
Ryan, Tom 
Ryan, William F. 


84-2108 
84-1367 
84-383 

84-1965 
84-2699 
84-1486 
84-1101 
84-2265 
84-2598 


. 84-909 


84-935, 1764, 1799 
84-2726 

84-2316 

84-598 

84-2665 

84-268 

84-1593 

84-668 

84-532, 1448 


84-425, 452 
84-478 
84-2343 
84-1213 
84-2505 
84-1466 
84-860 
84-1906 
84-1582 
84-1548 
84-941, 2440 
84-1868 
84-1852 
84-1021 
84-180 
84-707 
84-1140, 2433, 2434 
84-2405 
84-173, 488 
84-2667 
84-23, 1368 
84-2612 
84-545 


84-2661 
84-1452 
84-869 
84-533 


84-1205 
84-38 

84-1462 
84-1337 


Ryder, Michael 
Rygiel, Dennis 
Sabatini, Arthur J. 
Sabor, Peter 
Sacksteder, William 
Sadlek, Gregory M. 
Sail, Lawrence 
Salemi, Joseph S. 
Salingar, Leo 
Salter, Elizabeth 
Saltzman, Arthur 
Salvaggio, Ruth 
Salzman, Jack 
Sander, Hans-Jochen 
Sanders, Valerie 
Sanford, Mark 
Sarbu, Aladár 
Sarland, Charles 
Sarracino, Carmine 
Sartoris, Brenda Eve 
Sasaki, Miyoko. 
Sattelmeyer, Robert. 
Saucerman, James R. 
Sayre, Henry M. 
Sayre, Robert F. 
Scafella, Frank 
Scammacca, Nat 
Scattergood, V. J. 
Schafer, Jürgen 
Scharnhorst, Gary 
Scheel, Mark 
Scheff, Doris 
Schellenberger, John 
Schenker, Daniel 
Scheps, Walter 
Schlack, Beverly Ann 
Schleifer, Ronald 
Schleiner, Louise 
Schlobin, Roger C. 
Schmidt, A.V.C. 
Schmidt, Michael 
Schmidt, Nancy J. 
Schmidt, Peter 
Schmitz, Neil 
Schmuhl, Robert 
Schneider, Mary W. 
Scholnick, Robert J. 
Schonhorn, Manuel 
Schrader; Richard J. 
Schraepen, Ed 
Schrank, Bernice 
Schroeder, Chris 
Schroeder, Natalie 


84-1777 
84-149, 1169. 
84-1433 
84-1804 
84-809 
84-852 
84-788 
84-111 
84-2406 
84-142 
84-492 
84-602, 1767 
84-2613, 2614 
84-72 
84-1903 
84-1085 
84-2562 
84-806 
84-1200 
84-2620 
84-818 
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84-2555 
84-1403 
84-553 
84-1317 
84-546 
84-2362 
84-853 
84-2564 
84-2160 
84-1963 
84-1853 
84-393 
84-861 
84-1907 
84-1110, 1495 
84-2103 
84-2255 
84-112, 1639, 1944 
84-1172 
84-1446, 2696 
84-1404 
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84-309 
84-2031 
84-1765 
84-862 
84-2118 
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Jean Stafford 


: 84-2664. Viera, Carroll. IN THE ZOO and MILL ON THE FLOSS, AN&Q, 20, 3/4, 1981, 53-4. Stafford 
may have taken the symbol of a polar bear from Eliot's Mill, a work that likely inspired her story. A ID. 


Wallace Stegner 


84-2665. Ronda, Bruce A. Themes of Past and Present in ANGLE OF REPOSE, SAmF, 10, 2, 1982, 
217-26. Central to the novel, the issues of the role of women, the persistence of Eastern and Victorian 
cultural values, and the place of investment, speculation, and industry make Stegner's Angle of Repose a 
reinterpretation of Western history; but the wórk suffers in that a fixed and static past does not impinge upon 
a crippled present except to stand in judgment, and the countercultural, romantic hippies are so stereotypically 
drawn as to make social protest seem irrelevant. E.E.W. 


Gertrude Stein 


84-2666. Harris, David Alan. The Original FOUR SAINTS IN THREE ACTS (1934), DramR, 26, 1, 
1982, 101-30. Though Stein had the ideas for the text, she left the music to Virgil Thomson and the 
performance to other artists. To these artists credit must be given for their spectacular innovation and for 
bringing life to the ‘‘non-syntactical, alogical Stein libretto.’’ A.LD. 


84-2667. Rudnick, Lois P. Radical Visions of Art and Self in the 20th Century: Mabel Dodge and Gertrude 
Stein, MLS, 12, 4, 1982, 51-63. Dodge figures largely in the developing mythos of American character 
and culture in the 20th century. It was in Florence at the Villa Curonia (where she lived from 1905 to 1912) 
that Mabel first met Leo and Gertrude Stein, and where she first discovered the possibility of making her 
life into a work of art. The Steins introduced her to the post-Impressionists. In Mabel, Gertrude Stein found 
an ideal subject for her human comedy. Stein's word portrait of Mabel, Portrait of Mabel Dodge at the Villa 
Curonia, published in 1912, depicts Mabel as an undammable flow of vibrant energy. E.L.S. 


84-2668. White, Ray Lewis. The Chicago Renaissance Discovers Gertrude Stein, AN&Q, 20, 7/8, 1982, 
111-13. Though Stein's Tender Buttons was not published by the Chicago Renaissance group, her early 
work was known, because it was reviewed by four Chicago newspapers and, though the newspapers were 
rather confused about the author's intent, the writers took the work seriously. ` A.LD. 


Wallace Stevens 


84-2669. Sexson, Michael. Wallace Stevens’ Theatre of Clouds: Imaginal Reality and the Idea of the 
Postmodern, HSL, 14, 1, 1982, 33-40. The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens symbolize contemporary 
“experience. First phase, modernism embodies the prophetic — separation; second phase, the apocalyptic 
— initiation; the postmodern, return to the beginning. The poetry comprises provocative explorations of 
each phase, discovering in modern creative flux religions sanction — a re-pose. The postmodernist must 
affirm this holiness for our age. L.D.G. 


See also 84-2632 
Allen Tate 


84-2670. Leenhouts, A. The Horseman Riding Over the Precipice: George Posey in Allen Tate’s THE 
FATHERS, DQR, 7, 4, 1977, 265-73. Poet and critic primarily, Tate published a novel in 1938 which has 
received little attention because of its complex theme dealing with the history of the South during the Civil 
War. Mizener (‘‘Introduction’’ to The Fathers, N.Y., 1938) praised it above Gone With The Wind since 
the deep feelings expressed go beyond romance in explaining the collapse of Old Dominion society 
represented by the Buchan family and George Posey, its destroyer. ''The Civil War is the definitive 
instrument of destruction, but, unlike almost any other Civil War novel, The Fathers demonstrates that the 
tight antebellum society was cracking up long before Secession.'" M.T.H. 


Sophie Treadwell 


84-2671. Parent, Jennifer. Arthur Hopkins’ Production of Sophie Treadwell's MACHINAL (1928), 
DramR, 26, 1, 1982, 87-100. Though the work was considered a failure at the box office, the critics praised 
it. The play, in ten scenes, presents in expressionistic terms the story of a woman who murders her 
husband. A.LD. 
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Robert Penn Warren 


84-2672. Westendorp, Tj. A. Robert Penn Warren as Critic and Novelist: the Early Phase, DQR, 7, 45 
1977, 274-85. How the artist relates to his society was an essential problem to Warren. As editor of 
Fugitive, a poetry magazine, along with Ransom, Tate, Davidson and Moore, he wanted to escape the old 
South's self-pity for losing the Civil War. Self-awareness was their goal. They sought for inspiration in 
Yeats, Eliot and Pound. Their sense of history and their place in it was realized in joining the agrarian 
symposium of 1930, TU Take My Stand, which consisted of 12 Southerners united against an industrial 
System of capitalism. In a review Hawthorne, Anderson, and Frost, Warren reflected his concern with roots 
of the artist, his duty toward his past and its interpretation, knowledge of which develops an awareness of 
tragedy. M.T.H. 


Nathanael West 


: 84-2673. Mesher, David R. A Note on Nathanael West Bibliographies, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 79-80. 
Corrections are here offered to the published West bibliographies by William White (1959;1975) and Helen 
Taylor (1973). A.LD. 


Edith Wharton 


84-2674. Walker, Nancy A. ‘‘Seduced and Abandoned’’: Convention and Reality in Edith Wharton's 
SUMMER, SAmF, 11, 1, 1983, 107-14. Charity Royall, although seduced and abandoned, has a strength 
and a dignity that make her the dominant force in the novel as Wharton explores the reality behind the 
conventional cliché. Summer reassesses woman's role and examines ambiguous human relationships, to 
become a masterpiece in Wharton's impressive canon. E.E.W. 


James L. White 


84-2675. Wojahn, David. On James L. White, lowaR, 13, 2, 1982, 158-65. The Salt Ecstacies, James L. 
White's posthumous volume, shows his developing significance as a poet over his earlier apprentice work. 
R.L.C. 


» 


Tennessee Williams 


84-2676. Nordon, Pierre. Le Jeu des stéréotypes dans UN TRAMWAY NOMME DESIR [The 
Interplay of ‘‘Stereotypes’’ in A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE], EA, 32, 2, 1979. 154-61. ''Stereo- 
type” is here used in the sense of a signal in the various communication-codes, e.g., the state-lighting as 
depicting states of mind, or the cathedral bells symbolizing purity. Greek tragedy is evoked, in the idea of 
the street-car as destiny, and in the image of Blanche as Clytemnestra or as a failed vestal virgin. Blanche 
tries, but fails, to achieve unity with Mitch — and solitude, for Williams, always signifies unhappiness. 
Desire is contrasted with death, which is what Blanche utlimately seeks. Kowalski is the Pole determined to 
forget his roots and assimilate himself totally to American society; he represents the Yanks as contrasted 
with Blanche’s Southern culture. (In French) D.M.J. 


Thomas Wolfe 


84-2677. Boyer, James D. The City in the Short Fiction of Thomas Wolfe, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 36-40. 
Wolfe’s early response to the people of New York City was negative: he saw the huge manswarm as 
uncaring. After moving to Brooklyn, however, in 1931, he became more sympathetic. No Door was a 
turning point for him. Wolfe eventually came to identify with the lower classes, with the poor. J.S.P. 


84-2678. Brewer, Therese Guilka. Thomas Wolfe at Enka High, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 41-3. When a high 
school English teacher in an Asheville suburb discovered that her students knew little or nothing of that 
city's most famous author, she constructed a three-week mini-course about Thomas Wolfe that over 70 
students took in Jan., 1983, with great pleasure and learning. It will be repeated. LS.P.. 


84-2679. Doll, Mary Aswell. Wolfe's Christmas with the Aswells, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 25-6. [A recollection : 
by the wife of the late Edward C. Aswell, Wolfe's second editor, told to her daughter, of Wolfe's visit at 
their house in Chappaqua, NY, at Christmas, 1937. Wolfe later called that Christmas ''the best one I have 
had since I was a kid."'] (ER 
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84-2680. Guzi, Gloria. Weaving as Metaphor in Thomas Wolfe's THE WEB OF EARTH, TWR, 7, 2, 
- 1983, 44-7. ‘Wolfe's use of the weaving metaphor unifies the story, illuminates the character of Eliza, and 
gives rise to the theme of choice and reponsibility in time.” LS.P. 


84-2681. Hatchett, William. Some Information to Assist Genealogists Conceming Thomas Wolfe's 
Maternal Ancestry and Collateral Relationship, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 48-50. Excerpts from three letters from 
Henry Westall [Wolfe's uncle] to Wolfe and to Mable Wolfe Wheaton in 1935, 1942, and 1946 provide 
biographical information about Wolfe's mother's side of the family. J.S.P. 





84-2682. Idol, John L., Jr., and David B. Kesterson. Wealth in Their Midst: Bill Nye and Thomas Wolfe 
on the Asheville Vanderbilts, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 27-35. Both Nye and Wolfe wrote satirically — Nye, of 
George Vanderbilt himself, using ‘‘light burlesque,” in the early 1890's, before and during the construc- 
tion of palatial Biltmore House; Wolfe, of the Asheville townspeople, corrupted by the presence of great 
wealth. J.S.P. 


84-2683. Krasilovsky, Phyllis. Thomas Wolfe, the Aswells, and Some Memories, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 21-4. 
[Recollections of life in the house in Chappaqua, NY, formerly inhabited by the late Edward C. Aswell, 
Wolfe's second editor, and his family.] J.S.P. 


84-2684. Magi, Aldo P. (comp.). Thomas Wolfe: A Publishing Chronology, TWR, 7, 2, 1983, 14-20. [A 
listing of all of Wolfe's published work, 1917-1970, showing the date and place of original publication 
only. Reprints are not cited.] J.S.P. 


84-2685. Magi, Aldo P., and John S. Phillipson (comps.). The Wolfe Pack: Bibliography, TWR, 7, 2, 
1983, 58-64. [A continuing abstract-bibliography of books and articles about Wolfe, plus tangential 
Wolfe-related items.] J.S.P. 


84-2686. Stutman, Suzanne T. The Wolfe-Bernstein Letters, TWR, 7,2, 1983, 1-13. The correspondence 
of Wolfe and Aline Bernstein, published in Sept., 1983, illuminates the relationship between two vastly 
talented people and is a valuable source for the study of both. T.S.P. 


Richard Wright 


84-2687. Pudaloff, Ross. Celebrity as Identity: Richard Wright, NATIVE SON, and Mass Culture, 
SAmF, 11, 1, 1983, 3-18. Although Wright condemned mass culture, it served as the locus of personal 
identity in Native Son, whose Bigger is the victim of a mass culture that transformed him from an 
autonomous being to a cinematic image. Celebrity became identity. Wright himself had called for literature 
to go beyond realism; but, ironically, in Native Son he returned the novel to its original function as a 
popular expression of ordinary life rather than making of it an extension of literary and philosophical 
traditions. E.E.W. 


84-2688. Starr, Al. A ‘‘blue hotel” fora BIG BLACK GOOD MAN, AN&Q, 21, 1/2, 1982, 19-21. While 
he wrote the story, Wright stayed in a Danish hotel; he also was influenced by Crane's The Blue Hotel. The 
stories share likenesses in plot, style, and theme. A.I.D. 


Twentieth Century U.S. Fiction 


84-2689. Brüning, Eberhard. The American Captive: Some Comments on the American Novel of the. 
Seventies, ZAA, 29, 3, 1981, 225-30. Now that the ‘‘new forces”’ of the 1960's have proved illusory, there ^ 
emerges a strong homogeneity in the American novels of the last three decades. All depict ''the impotence 

of the ordinary man” (Saul Bellow) in a chaotic world of uncontrollable forces, seeking, with increasing 
desperation, to make American society rational or even credible. But while they ''uncover the disintegra- 

tion of bourgeois society’’, they lack any ''revolutionary vision." Meanwhile, Socialist literature is in 
stagnation, with the exception of Afro-American literature: James Baldwin's If Beale Street Could Talk 
(1974) shows men possessed of values and prepared to fight for them. Unlike the stoical and resigned white 
novelists, Baldwin continues to assert that he writes because he wants to ‘‘change the world." D.M.J. 
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84-2690. Chenetier, Marc. Picaresque et Picarisme: Aspects de la fiction américaine des années 1970 ` 


[Picaresque and Picarism: Aspects of American Fiction during the 1970's], Caliban, 20, 1983, 83-106. ipa ; 


Study of works by Jack Kerouac, Tom Robbins, Thomas Blynn, Carol Sturm Smith, Neal Cassady and 
Thomas McGuane reveals American picaros as devourers of space operating in the eternal present in search 
of forgetfulness. The hero’s deliberate marginality, his loss of a tragic view, and his quietism take him 
beyond the original picaro. The modern picarist diverges from the traditional picaresque in the centrality of 
commentary and the loss of linear chronology. The new variation follows tradition in the use of difficult 
milieus, the hero’s apprenticeship in errantry, and the use of cruelty and cynicism. Replacing reality, 
language becomes the picarist’s real object of exploration. J.B.M. 


84-2691. Meral, Jean. Edith Wharton, Dorothy Canfield, John Dos Passos et Ia présence américaine dans 
Je Paris de la Grande Guerre [Edith Wharton, Dorothy Canfield, John Dos Passos and the American 
Presence in The Paris of the Great War], Caliban, 19, 1982, 73-82. In The Marne and A Son At The Front 
the aristocratic Edith Wharton depicted the American colony's panic at the war's outbreak and its criticism 
of the uncultivated American volunteers in war organizations. The university woman Dorothy Canfield 
was kinder to the new arrivals and evoked the war's horrors for them and the Parisians. Both authors shared 
“the conviction of being knights in a modern crusade, coming from afar to save civilization”. In contrast 
Dos Passos maintained a reserved distance. All depicted instances of irresponsible, immoral conduct by 
individuals, businesses, and charitable organizations. While Canfield presented Wilson as a failed 
Utopian, the Marxist Dos Passos saw him as exemplar of ‘‘the corruption of moral idealism.” J.B.M. 


84-2692, Vidal, Didier. Mythe du picaro et mythe picaresque [Myth of the Picaro and Picaresque Myth], 
Caliban, 20, 1983, 107-14. Behind the picaresque hero, Claudio Guillen’s ''half-outsider,"' lies the 
archetypal figure of the trickster, ultimately traceable to Hermes. The contemporary picaro manifests 
himself as (1) the new, often autobiographical journalist (i.e., Tom Wolfe, John Irving's Garp and the 
heroine of Margaret Atwood's Lady Oracle) or (2) the hyper-conscious contemporary author, fabricator of 
myths (John Barth). The only genre to integrate ''references to mythical and historical figures at the same 
time, Hermes, the trickster, and the converso, and to present a mode of expression of contemporary 
alienation that is at once a stylistic exercise and fictive autobiography'"', the picaresque perhaps occupies 
the ''privileged place of mystification).”’ J.B.M. 


84-2693. Wilson, James C. American Novels of the Vietnam War: A Bibliography, AN&Q, 20, 5/6, 1982, 
80-2. Perhaps, because of the unpopularity of the war, novels about it have been largely unnoticed, though 
the number of them has steadily increased since 1965. A.LD. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
Africa Fiction 


84-2694. Bjornson, Richard. Middle Class Ideology and the Autonomous Self: The Emergence of the 
Novel in Europe and Africa, UDR, 15,3, 1982, 3-10. The novel clarifies the individual’s nature and role in 
the social context. Self-concepts, developing through picaresque and traditional European novels, have 
influenced early post-war African novelists who focus on changing inner and outer world interactions. 
Oyono, Kane, Achebe, Ngugi, and Beti attempt, in various ways, to explore, identify, synthesize, and 
resolve personal and political independence. Disintegrating social forms, self-realization, individual 
autonomy and responsibility have affected the European and African novel. S.M.G. 


84-2695. Simonse, Simon. African Literature Between Nostalgia and Utopia: African Novels Since 1953 
in the Light of the Modes-of-Production Approach, RAL, 13, 4, 1982, 451-86. In the two decades between 
the publication of Laye's L'Enfant Noirin 1953 and Armah's Two Thousand Seasons in 1973, the African 
novel moved from nostalgia to utopia in its vision. Authors during that time showed three orientations 


based on how each author conceived the relationship between capitalist modes of production and ' 


capitalism. The first orientation, nostalgia, focused on African culture of the past, and the loss of symbolic 
exchange; denying that capitalism had come to stay, it tried to free itself from colonialism and maintain the 
old brotherhood. The second orientation, a realistic approach, turned from the past to seek links between 
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